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PROPOSED LIBRARY READING CIRCLE 


CircuLaR LETTER 


The aim of the proposed Library Reading Circle is to bring the 
librarians in the small towns of Texas into closer touch with what 
the outside library world has done and is doing. This knowledge is 
bound to react favorably upon you and your library and will, I be- 
lieve, be of assistance in improving library work in Texas. 

A similar plan but munch more elaborate and open to librarians and 
assistants throughout the United States was carried out very success- 
fully in 1906 by Public Libraries. The aim of the proposed plan is 
not to give a library course in any sense of the word, but to offer to 
those distant from large libraries an opportunity (at small expense) 
to become familiar with some of the library literature on some library 
questions. 

The plan under consideration falls into three parts. 

Part 1. The Texas Library and Historical Commission is to make 
up and lend free, except for postage both ways, Circle Libraries on 
various library topics. These Circle Libraries will consist of mounted 
clippings, reprints, and one book, if practicable, upon one topic. 
Each library may be borrowed for one month. 

The following subjects are suggested for the Circle Libraries. 
Please indicate which topics you personally would like to borrow a 
Cirele Library on, and please add other subjects that you personally 
would like to have material on: 

Library history 

Library commissions and State libraries doing commission 
work 

Library work with children, exclusive of work with schools 

Lists, ete., of material that can be obtained free or for less 
than fifty cents 

County libraries 

Small library as a social center 

Book selection for the small library 

Interesting adults in the library 

Part 2. The systematic monthly readings by each member of 
either Public Libraries or Library Journal. These are the only two 
library periodicals in the United States covering all phases of library 
work. A brief description of both is appended. The reading of 
either of these periodicals, or both, is stimulating and informing and 
is especially good for keeping in touch with library questions of cur- 
rent interest. : 

Part 3. Each member to read during the first six months one of 
the following books which will be lent, if desired by the individual 
member, by the Commission : 

Dana. Library Primer 
Plummer. Hints to Small Libraries 
Stearns. Essentials in Library Administration 
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Part 4. Each member of the Circle each month (1) to write for 
the local paper (getting a reporter to re-write your contribution if 
necessary), a brief article using the information gleaned during the 
month; (2) Or, to send in to the Commission two or three ideas 
gleaned during the month that have been useful or that have been 
especially noted for future use when a suitable occasion presents 
itself. 


DESCRIPTION oF LipkARY JOURNAL AND Pusiic LIBRARIES 


Library Journal. A monthly exponent of library progress whose 
volumes constitute a bibliotheeal work now recognized as a necessity 
in every progressive library and as unexcelled in any language. It is 
published at 241 West Thirty-seventh St., New York, and the sub- 
scription price is $4 per year. Special rate to small libraries upon re- 
quest. 

Tibrary Journal contains each month a division given over to 
‘‘notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particu- 
larly as shown in current library literature.’’ 


Public Libraries. A monthly journal dealing with every phase of 
library progress. It aims to meet the needs of librarians in their 
every-day work by discussion of library methods, to further general 
ideas, and to give interesting news from the library field. Published 
by Library Bureau, 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, $2 per year. 

Public Libraries devotes a section each month to school libraries. 


CoMMENTS 


The above is part of a cireular letter sent to the small libraries of 
the state. At the present writing only four replies have been re- 
ceived, and these came from four of the very best librarians of the 
small libraries. However, they were so encouraging that they prove 
the need of such a circle. One of them wrote: ‘‘ Your proposed Read- 
ing Circle is just exactly the thing for which I have been longing. 
One of the teachers of this city and I have been planning one of our 
own. I have been spending a half-hour each day in an outline course 
of reading which I, myself, made.’’ The other three have been in li- 
brary work longer, and are already familiar with the books mentioned 
in Part 3. This plan is tentative only and will be kept flexible all the 
time. One of the librarians suggested other books that she was anx- 
ious to read, and, of course, these or other books may be substituted 
for the librarians who are already acquainted with the three men- 
tioned. Suggestions for the following circle libraries were also made :, 
The Business Man and the Publie Library, with special reference to 
the Texas business man; Administrative and Routine Work in a Pub- 
lie Library. 

It is hoped that other librarians will take advantage of this read- 
ing course and help make it worth while to themselves and to all con- 
cerned. All interested will be notified of the progress in making up 
the cirele libraries. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SECURING FREE MATERIAL 


It is difficult to make suggestions for the wee libraries of Texas, 
for, too often, they have absolutely nothing to work on or with. But 
here is one suggestion that we believe every wee library in the state 
will be able to use; if not, we should like to hear the objection to it. 

Borrow, if the library does not take any, some of the better current 
periodicals taken in your community, go through all the advertise- 
ments, and write for all the free material mentioned that promises to 
be of use to your library. In most cases a postal card will be suffi- 
cient. In other cases, a letter enclosing postage. 

The number and variety of useful pamphlets and booklets that may 
be secured in this way is remarkable. For instance, among the free 
pamphlets and booklets listed in one magazine, the December Scrib- 
ner, that seem worth writing for, are stories showing problems of the 
child whose home is in the street, Florida, Carolinas, Cuba, Washing- 
ton (State), selected material on various types of investments, and 
an annotated copy of the Federal farm loan act. From advertise- 
ments in magazines devoted to music, art, housekeeping, and special 
subjects can be found material on music, art, housekeeping, and the 
special subjects. 

It is true that these pamphlets and booklets are for advertising 
purposes, but they often contain a great deal of information, and 
those issued by reliable firms are, of course, correct in data, which, 
if judiciously used, will fill up many gaps in an all round collection. 

Then, there are carefully selected lists, ete., which are useful, some 
of which are suggested below: 


Free Pamphlet Biographies Listed in Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
November and Decamber, 1916. 


Possibly this list will appeal more to the wee library than other 
lists mentioned in this synopsis. The list of biographies of authors 
with the comment is taken from the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, No- 
vember, 1916: 

**The Library Journal for July, 1916, contains a list of pamphlet 
biographies to be obtained from publishers, compiled in the High 
School Library of Passaic, N. J. As the type of material, biographi- 
eal accounts of present day writers, is difficult to obtain without 
considerable searching, it would be helpful for librarians to procure 
these booklets. A short, readable sketch of an author’s life, placed 
«in the hand of the readers, is often times conducive to deeper interest 
in and better understanding of that author’s works. For those not 
having access to the Library Journal a list is given below containing 
only those titles which can be obtained without cost, thus excluding 
some from the Passaic list and inserting a few additional pamphlets: 


Dodd, Mead & Co.: J. Henri Fabre. 
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George H. Doran Co.: Arnold Bennett, Herbert Kaufman, Who’s 
Cobb and Why? 


Doubleday, Page & Co.: Jospeh Conrad, O. Henry, Kipling Index, 
Frank Norris, Gene Stratton-Porter, Stewart Edward White. 


Harper Brothers: Rex Beach. 


Henry Holt & Co.: William De Morgan, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Romain Rolland. 


Little, Brown & Co.: W. L. George, Cosmo Hamilton, E. Phillips Op- 
penheim, Lillian Whiting. 


The Maemillan Co.: Alice Brown, Winston Churchill, Robert Her- 
rick, Jack London, Kathleen Norris, Radindranath Tagore, Mary 
S. Watts. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: Myrtle Reed. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons: Dan Beard, Maurice Hewlett. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co.: Owen Johnson, Alfred Noyes.”’ 


The list of sketches of noted engineers with comment is taken from 
the December, 1916, issue. 

‘‘These biographies on noted engineers are published monthly in 
place of a catalogue by Wyman & Gordon, Worchester, Mass., well 
known manufacturers of forgings. 

These booklets, each one of which contains a readable biographical 
sketch and a portrait, would be especially helpful to men and boys 
interested in engineering. 

The following titles which have been issued are still in print: 

Charles Babbage and His Caleulating Machines, 2 parts; Sir Henry 
Bessemer, Matthew Boulton, Thomas Blanchard, Isamhard K. Bru- 
nel, George H. Corliss, James B. Eads, Oliver Evans, Benjamin 
Franklin, Elias Howe, John Fitch, Alexander L. Holley, William R. 
Jones, Alfred Krupp, Marconi Wireless Telegraph, Henry Mandsley, 
William Murdock, James Nasmyth, Thomas Neweomen, Kristofer 
Polheim, Sir William Siemen, Nathan Read, George Stephenson and 
William Symington.’’ 


Lists of Material Which May Be Obtained Free or at Small Cost, by 
Mary J. Booth, Chicago, A. L. P. Pub. Board, 1915. 25c. 


A splendid feature is the inclusion of lists on subjects other than 
social, political, and economic. Material is listed under the large gen- 
eral heads of: Sociology, Ethies, Psychology, Religion, Education, 
Science, Public Health and Sanitation, Engineering, Business, Oc- 
cupations, Agriculture, Home Economies, Fine Arts, Literature, His- 
tory. This pamphlet may be borrowed from the Commission although 
it is one every library should own. As with other such lists the earlier 
One uses it, the better, as every day more and more of the material 
goes out of print. Miss Booth also has compiled a list of material on 
geography which may be obtained free or at cost, published at Chica- 
go. A. L. A. Pub. Bd. 10e. 
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Subject Index to About Five Hnudred Societies Which Issue Publi- 
cations Relating to Social Questions, comp. by Free Public Library 
of Newark, N. J. White Plains, N. Y., H. W. Wilson, 1915. 20c. 


Individual pamphlets are not listed. Alphabetical list of subjects 
refers to various societies that issue material on each subject listed; 
for instance, in the alphabetical list of subjects is found the subject 
School Gardens and reference is made from this subject to the School 
Garden Association of America, 501 Fifth Ave., N. Y. The library 
should then write to this Association, asking for latest and best ma- 
terial on School Gardens. 

This index, too, the Commission will lend although it is one every 
library should own. 


Monthly Catalogue of United States Public Documents. Sup’t. of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Gratis. 

Monthly List of State Publications. Sup’t. of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 50c per year. 


These two publications list much free material issued by the Fed- 
eral and State governments. In our own state, the A. & M. College, 
the University of Texas, and the various state departments issue fre- 
quently material that is of interest to various people in the small 
town and which the library may secure for the asking. The Monthly 
Iast of State Publications enters all these bulletins. 

The material listed in these two publications is, for the most part, 
compiled by experts, and much of it is popular in style. What more 
can you want? 


Bulletin of the H. W. Wilson Co. White Plains, N. Y. Gratis. 


This bulletin gives in each issue articles and notes of especial in- 
terest to librarians in solving library problems and in keeping in 
touch with some of the things the library profession is doing. The 
bulletin also lists the publications of the Wilson Company. Concise- 
ness and utilitarianism are characteristic of these publications. There 
is a possibility that presenting to a library board the list of hand- 
books on subjects uppermost in the public mind at present would 
result in the board’s finding the money with which to purchase those 
of especial interest to your community. Some of the booklists com- 
piled by this company as the list, ‘‘Christmas Books for Children,’’ 
may be bought for ten cents. Again, there is a possibility that the 
presentation of this list to a mother’s club might result in the elub’s 
finding money to purchase some of these books for children. All li- 
braries in Texas that are not on the mailing list of this bulletin 
should request to be put on. 


Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information Service. White Plains, 
N. Y., H. W. Wilson. 


Libraries that want to build up a larger collection or want more 
material on a particular subject than it is possible to secure through 
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the other lists mentioned, may borrow, as described in the July, 1915, 
issue of Texas Libraries, issues of this bulletin. The bulletin is 
weekly with bi-monthly cumulations. Deals exclusively with social 
and economic subjects. As it is published co-operatively, and sold on 
a service basis, the only way a very small library can have use of it 
is to borrow it. 


Other Lasts. 


There are other sources that are not so easy to tabulate through 
which material may be secured free or at small cost. 

Material in addition to that in general and other trade periodicals 
may be run down through Public Libraries, Iabrary Journal, bulle- 
tins of various libraries, such as that of the St. Louis Library, the 
A. L. A. Booklist, Publishers’ Weekly, ete. It is not saying too much 
to state that the free material run down through reading carefully 
for one year a good library periodical, say Public Libraries, $2 a vear, 
will more than offset in financial return the free material*secured. 

Membership in the A. L. A. ($1 initiation, $2 annual dues) brings 
the Proceedings and all issues of the Handbook, both of which are in- 
valuable and through which free material can directly or indirectly 
be secured. 

However, the purpose of this synopsis is to show how some good 
material can be secured free of all charge except for the cost of ask- 
ing and how other good material can be secured by the investment 
of a few cents. If there is reason why these various suggestions ean- 
not be put into practice by the smallest library in the state, the editor 
will be glad to hear of that reason. 


MARY WRIGHT PLUMMER 


The name of Mary Wright Plummer, whose death occured on Sep- 
tember 21, 1916, is one of the names known to all librarians of today 
and one that future generations of librarians will have to know. 

Her contributions to library work cover nearly every phase of it, 
the mechanical, the technical, the special, the executive, and the 
good-will. Mr. E. C. Richardson, librarian of Princeton University, 
in the December Library Journal, writes: ‘‘When one comes to fig- 
ure over the influences of the last twenty-five vears, I faney that all 
of us will be glad to acknowledge that no one person, save Dr. Put- 
nam, has contributed so much constructively to the general elevation 
and dignity of the library profession in America as Miss Plummer.”’ 
Miss Plummer attained the highest goals the library profession has to 
offer not only in filling some of its most responsible positions, both 
honorary and remunerative, but also in realizing its spiritual re- 
wards of joyousness, broad sympathies, and consciousness of doing 
a work worth the doing. ‘‘Who’s Who In America’’ cites among 
others the following facts: Special student Wellesley, 1881-2; stud- 
ent of library science, Columbia, 1887-8 [first library class in the 
United States]. Librarian of Pratt Institute Free Library, 1896- 
1904; director Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn, 1896-1911; 
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principal, Library School of New York Publie Library, 1911——; 
U. S. delegate International Congress of Libraries, Paris, 1900; 
president American Library Association, 1915-16 [second woman 
president]. Author: Hints to Small Iibraries, 4th ed., 1911; Verses. 
1896; Contemporary Spain, 1889; Roy and Ray in Mexico, 1907; Roy 
and Ray in Canada, 1908; Stories From the Chronicle of the Cid, 
1910. Contributor to various preiodicals. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS HANDBOOK 


The 1916 issue of the Handbook of the League of Library Com- 
missions is just out. The last Handbook was issued in 1912. The 
new Handbook describes the activities of 38 agencies doing library 
commission work. These descriptions are divided under such head- 
ings, as: Aid in Establishing Publie Libraries, Advisory Work, Or- 
ganizing and Instruction, Institute and District Meetings, Institu- 
tional Libraries, School Libraries, Traveling Libraries, Study Clubs, 
Legislative Reference, Documents, and others. All Texas libraries 
not owning copies are urged to borrow a copy from the Texas Library 
and Historical Commission, and help to see to it that the Texas Li- 
brary and Historical Commission can enlarge its present activities 
and take up others equally desirable. 


TELEGRAMS TO MR. CARNEGIE 


At the suggestion of Mr. I. A. Goldstein, President of the Waco 
Public Library Association, a shower of telegrams from Texas libra- 
ries was sent to Mr. Andrew Carnegie this morning, congratulating 
him on his 81st birthday. 

Inasmuch as all libraries are indebted to Mr. Carnegie directly or 
indirectly because of his $100,000 endowment of the Publishing 
Board of the American Library Association, also because of the good 
work done by the Atlanta Library School, which Mr. Carnegie finan- 
ces especially to train librarians and assistants for Southern libra- 
ries, and also because of the general benefit to library growth as a 
whole derived through Mr. Carnegie’s gifts of library buildings, some 
libraries not possessing Carnegie buildings joined in the shower. 

Among the libraries that sent telegrams of good-will, are the Waco 
Publie Library, the Publie Library of Corsicana, the Carnegie Pub- 
lic Library of Sulphur Springs, the Gainesville Publie Library, the 
Carnegie Library of Cleburne, the Bryan Carnegie Library, Pecos 
Carnegie Library, Carnegie Library of Belton, the Winnsboro Car- 
negie Library, the Temple Carnegie Library, the Sherman Carnegie 
Library, Carnegie Public Library at Greenville, the Stamford Car- 
negie Library, the Memphis Carnegie Library, Houston Carnegie and 
Lyceum Library, the Colored Carnegie Library of Houston, the Texas 
Library and Historical Commission, Austin; the Nicholas P. Sims 
Library, Waxahachie; the Cumberland College Library, Leonard; the 
Denison XXI Club Library; Texas Christian University Library, 
Fort Worth, and the Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth. The first 16 mentioned above have Carnegie buildings. 
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INFECTION IN BOOKS 


We have twice been requested to disinfect our traveling libraries 
before sending them. This we have done and are willing to do in the 
future. However, the following paragraphs reprinted in the Novem- 
ber, 1916, Wisconsin Bulletin from the Chicago Tribune, will be of 
interest in probably allaying fears of the carrying of disease by 
means of books: 

‘Librarians and patrons of libraries, for that matter, write from 
time to time, asking whether books convey infection and if so in what 
way shall they be disinfected. 

‘‘Ten years ago the opinion was general that people were fre- 
quently infected in this way and many inventors were at work devis- 
ing machines for the disinfection of books. The problem had its diffi- 
culties. The bindings must not be spoiled, the leather was delicate, 
the paste easily harmed, the paper would not stand wetting. 

‘*Formaldehyde does not disinfect dry surfaces. Sulphur fumes 
require moisture for efficacy, but in the presence of moisture are con- 
verted into a destructive gas. Watery solutions were impossible and 
dipping in gasoline solutions never commended itself. The need 
seemed great, but the method of meeting it seemed impossible of ordi- 
nary practical application, at least in small libraries. 

‘However, in the last ten vears the scientific trend has been away 
from the opinion that books convey contagion. It has been proven 
over and over that the great sources of contagion are persons who are 
sick with contagion or have recently been in contact with contagion. 

‘‘There is practically no evidence that books carry contagion. In 
1915 Kenwood and Dove said: ‘There is probably no material risk 
involved in the reissue of books recently read by consumptives unless 
the books are obviously soiled. Even then the risks are slight. If 
this opinion is true in relation to books used by consumptives the 
danger is even less as regards other forms of contagion. 

‘*Laubach reports the results of two sets of experiments in the Bul- 
letin of Johns Hopkins hospital. He sought for live diptheria ba- 
eilli in 150 books recently handled by eases of diptheria. No dipthe- 
ria bacilli were found. He examined seventy-five torn, dirty books 
which for vears had been passing through the hands of children in 
very insanitary homes. No ordinary disease producers were found 
on any of them. He then smeared the pages of certain books with 
diptheria and typhoid germs. He found that when the books were 
kept in the dark the bacteria remained alive for months. In the light 
they died in less than twelve days. In the bright sunlight they died 
in a few hours. 

““The Journal of the American Medieal Association, commenting 
on these investigations, savs: ‘It would be safest if books handled 
by patients were thoroughly disinfected. Direct sunlight appears to 
be as efficient and ready an agent here as elsewhere.’ 

‘“To my mind the proof is clear that the danger of spread of con- 
tagion through books is very slight. The only one of the three tests 
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noted above which indicated any danger was the laboratory test, 
where the pollution was far greater than ever prevails in practice. 

‘‘T suggest that a library have a shallow box with handles and with 
a removable glass cover; that circulating books upon each return, 
and reading room books at weekly intervals be placed in this box and 
exposed to direct sunlight for five hours. The glass cover is only to 
be used when soot and dust make it necessary. The box is to be 
tilted toward the sun. The books are to be opened and from time to 
time the leaves are to be spread apart.’’ 


CARE OF BOOKS BY LIBRARY PATRONS 


The following suggestions as to the care of books were made out by 
Mrs. J. W. McMahan, Mineral, Bee County, Texas. They have been 
printed, and are in force in the Mineral School Library. These sug- 
gestions are recommended to all who are responsible for care of even 
one book: 

1. Never lean or rest upon an open book. 

2. Always turn a leaf from the top, never using the thumb. 

3. Never touch a book with damp or dirty hands. 

4. Always keep a borrowed book covered with a paper cover 
while in your possession. 

5. Do not lay a pencil or anything thicker than a sheet of paper 
between the leaves, as it strains the binding. 

6. Do not turn down a leaf to mark the place, as it permanently 
defaces the book. 

7. Above all, do not lay a book face down on a table or elsewhere, 
as it breaks the binding of the back, then the book falls to pieces. 

8. To destroy good books is wasteful and extravagant. 


The Wilson Company issues an illustrated bookmark headed ‘‘ Are 
You a Good,’’ with the following jingles written by Caroline M. Hew- 
ins, with apologies*to Gelet Burgess: 


The Goops they wet their fingers 

To turn the leaves of books, 

And then they crease the corners down 
And think that no one looks. 


They print the marks of dirty hands 
Of lollipops and gum 

On picture-book and fairy-book, 

As often as they come. 


The Waco Publie Library reports good results from the following 
article written by a Waco newspaper reporter: 

“‘If the people of Waco handle their own property as carelessly 
as they do that of the public library, the high cost of living and the 
eost of high living are easily explained. 

“* After a book from the library has been in the hands of an average 
of twelve persons, it is in such bad condition that it is necessary to 
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This costs from fifty cents to a dollar, and a period of from two 
to three months elapses before it is again placed in circulation. 

“Tt will be readily observed that the unnecessary and unex- 
plainable carelessness of the public is not only detrimental to the 
reading public, but quite expensive to the taxpayers who support the 
library with their hard-earned coin. 

‘*A large majority of the public seem to be under the impression 
that Andrew Carnegie not only presented the beautiful library build- 
ing to the city of Waco, but that that long-headed and bewhiskered 
gentleman also furnishes the money to buy the books and pay the 
polite and capable young ladies who wait upon them when they want 
to take out books. They are badly mistaken. The only thing the ex- 
ironmaster did was to furnish the building. The people of Waco do 
the rest. Two cents out of every one hundred dollars raised in this 
city by taxation is used exclusively for the maintenance of the books 
and so on. 

**A surprisingly large portion of this money could be saved if the 
patrons of the library would refrain from handling the books as 
though they were made of cast iron or hickory. 

‘*Practically the entire services of one of the assistant librarians 
is required all the time in repairing books. In addition to this it 
costs in the neighborhood of $500 each year for the rebinding of 
books. 

“*The greater portion of this expense could be saved if the people 
would exercise a trifle more care. 

“*Oecasionally some person is stricken with remorse and they make 
an attempt to repair a carelessly handled book. Not having any reg- 
ulation paste on hand, they resort to the next best thing, which some- 
times happens to be molasses or jam. Molasses is said to be one of 
the favorite methods of pasting in a torn-out page. It accomplishes 
the desired result for the time being, but if the perpetrator only knew 
what the librarians thought and said to themselves, they would never 
do it again. The library is a warm place and when that molasses 
or jam commences to run and daubs things up generally, it is only 
nature for the daubbed ones to think and possibly say things. 

‘‘The queer things that are found in the books when returned 
by the patrons is a constant source of amusement and suprise to the 
librarians. 

‘‘Locks of hair and love letters are the most frequent. Pressed 
flowers and cigarette stubs run them a close second. Among the 
articles that have been found might be mentioned the following: A 
pair of manicure scissors; a brand new half dollar; several pairs of 
glasses; samples of dress goods; powder bags; neckties; part of a ba- 
nana peel; laundry lists; receipt for a board bill, and a board bill 
unreceipted; handkerchiefs; bracelet; necklace; collar buttons; 
nickels; unchewed sticks of chewing gum, and vice versa; nail file: 
Chinese penny; Raleigh menu card; clippings of all descriptions, and 
hundreds of other articles. 

‘*Then there is the self-opinionated person, who thinks that all other 
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readers of the books will be delighted to know what in his or her 
opinion is good or bad in the book. They will mark passages from 
beginning to end. It is then up to the librarian to spend am hour 
or two with a good husky eraser removing their brain blots. 

**Perhaps the most expensive violator is the picture cutting fiend. 
Some people seem to take a great delight in removing colored illus- 
trations from books and magazines. Architectural magazines are 
preyed upon to the greatest extent. Whenever Mr. and Mrs. Newly- 
wed, and in many instances Mr. and Mrs. Oldwed, get the idea into 
their heads that they want to build a new house, the first thing they 
do is to rush to the library and take out a magazine containing plans 
and pictures of ideal bungalows and cottages. Very frequently they 
come back with both pictures and plans gone. The librarian is dis- 
gusted, and when reported to the members of the library board, they 
think things, and order duplicates with the taxpayers’ money. This 
action is necessary, because magazines are eventually bound. 

‘** Always remember that ‘Jones pays the freight,’ and try to make 
the freight bill as light as possible—this is the library’s Safety First 
month.’’ 


FEDERATION LETTER REGARDING COUNTY LIBRARY 
BILL 


Dear Madam President: The Clubs of the State are reminded that 
now is the time to act if the State Federation is to make good its 


- pledge to work for the enactment of a good, workable County Free 


Library law in place of the present ineffective one. 

You are asked to see personally your Legislators, both Senators 
and Representatives, and secure their pledge to vote for the bill en- 
closed, as it is—see them before they leave for Austin. Ask your men 
to see them, and have your local paper to editorially support it. Best 
of all, get influential men from the country to advocate it. 

This bill is modeled after the County Free Library law of Cali- 
fornia, which has been in successful operation for several years, and 
is considered the best method of putting good books, at least cost, 
within the reach of every home and school in the State. It does not 
force the library upon any county or community, after the manner 
of the independent school district law, it seeks to provide a workable 
law when the rural people and dwellers in smaller towns are ready 
to avail themselves of the advantages it makes possible. 

Briefly stated, the changes sought in the present law are: It renders 
the library easier to get by returning to the provisions of the old 
farmers’ county library law, in requiring the signatures of 100 quali- 
fied voters to the petition, and a straight majority to carry the elec- 
tion. Second: While under the supervision of the County Commis- 
sioners, it provides for trained management in that the County Li- 
brarian, as with every public school teacher, must have a State Cer- 
tificate for fitness, signed by the State Librarian and two professional 
librarians in the State. He must be under bond. Third: The max- 
imum rate of taxation for the library is placed at 5e on the $100, 
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the amount allowed by law to cities for this purpose; country people 
are as competent as town folks to decide this matter, and to put as 
much in their libraries as they desire. Fourth: The central library 
is located at the County Seat, with deposit stations at schools or other 
suitable places; books at such places are to be changed as desired, or 
books furnished on personal requests. It is the purpose of the County 
Library to serve the farmer, the dairyman, the stock raiser, the 
housewife, young people and the children. What will add more to 
the pleasure and attractiveness of the country home? What will 
better develop a worthy citizenship? 

Will you not attend to this at once, putting all your vim into it? 
Get a roster of the legislature, watch the bills presented. See what 
committee this is referred to, help your legislative committee, Mrs. 
W. E. Spell of Waco, by getting influential men to write members 
of these committees and other legislators, requesting their support of 
this measure as the bill stands, or it will be rendered worthless as the 
one enacted by the last Legislature. 

This bill has the endorsement of the State Farmers Conference. 
the State Association of Farm Women, the State Library Associa- 
tion, and the Texas Historical and Library Commission. 

Urging prompt and earnest work on your part for this great ben- 
efaction to the homes of Texas. 

LipraRy EXTENSION ComMITTEE T. F. W. C. 


; COUNTY LIBRARY BILL PRINTED 


The proposed county library bill has been printed and will be sent 
free upon request. Address, Miss Lillian Gunter, Gainesville; Mrs. 
J. C. Terrell, 810 Henderson St., Fort Worth; Mrs. W. E. Spell, 
Waco, and Mr. J. F. Marron, State Library, Austin. The cost of 
printing was shared equally by the Texas Federation of Womens’ 
Clubs and the Texas Library Association. 


POINTERS ON COUNTY LIBRARY BIL 
By LILLIAN GUNTER 


How to figure on the economy of a county library.—Get the county 
tax valuation from the county assessor. 

Get your independent school district tax valuation from the county 
school superintendent. 

Get the population of your community. If later figures are not 
available, take them from the 1914 Texas almanac; in that case use 
Texas almanac figures for county tax values as well as population. 

Apply a given tax rate to county valuation, also district; see how 
much more one makes than the other. 

Compare the per capita amount with the price of an average book, 
$1.00, or better still with the average price of a new novel, which 
is $1.25, to show the value of co-operation in book buying. 
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Some reasons why a county library is good for a community.— 


Why is your present library unsatisfactory ? 

Lack of money and lack of skill. 

An odd lot of uncopyrighted novels and complete sets of the older 
elassies even in expensive bindings do not make a public library in 
the modern sense. 

To have a vital living public library, feeding the minds of your 
people; with a message of progress for the farmer and the business 
man and the housewife, as well as the teacher and the youth; with 


solace for the aged and afflicted and opportunity for the genius; re- 


quires training and skill in the administration of your public library, 
also the proper tools for the work and an adequate fund with which 
to purchase the books that should be read in any wide awake com- 
munity. 

All of this, while not expensive considering what you get and con- 
sidering the price you have to pay for even one book when purchased 
individually, is too much for any small community to pay alone. 

A public library in its very nature is a co-operative venture, just 
as our schools are co-operative ventures and for the very same rea- 
son. 

Our schools, having tried the individualistic plan of small inde- 
pendent districts, are now discussing co-operation and consolidation, 
with the county as the unit. 

You have found that you cannot have a satisfactory public library 
of your own. Why not apply the county unit of administration idea 
to your public problem? The economy of this plan is apparent at a 
glance. Trained librarians command pretty good salaries, and when 
onee employed should for economy’s sake be required to supervise 
a large enough territory to earn that salary. The routine part of 
library work can be done by much less expensive labor,—labor incom- 
petent to select, organize, and administer so complicated a proposition 
as a living library. Hence, one to a county is necessary, but it is an 
unwarranted extravagance to have more. 


BY TEXANS ABOUT TEXANS FOR TEXANS 


Elizabeth Ney, Sculptor, by Bride Neill Taylor. N. Y., Devine-Adair 

Co., 1916. pp. 144. 

The story of Elizabeth Ney’s career reads more like a novel than a 
biography. An author searching for a best-seller plot could not have 
invented a more fascinating one than this true story of this woman 
sculptor who, assailed by publie questioning as to whether or not she 
and her ‘‘best friend’’ were man and wife, relinquished the life of 
courts and courtiers and the atmosphere of artistic appreciation 
and recognition for the unsympathetic wilds of an artistically untu- 
tored and physically uncultivated country across the ocean only to 
have her domestic life assailed there even more cruelly. 

The biography is, in part, a human document depicting a chapter 
in the earlier stages of woman’s struggle to come into her own. When 
at about eighteen years old Miss Ney announced to her parents her 
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intention of leaving home to study sculpture, she met with the re- 
monstrance that ‘‘no girl had ever done such a thing since the world 
began’’! - Naturally, a girl with sufficient determination and courage 
to defy the world-old conventions and to continue to defy them to 
her dying day would necessarily meet with romantic experiences, 
entailing the martyrdom of gossip and misunderstanding and the 
other hardships of a pioneer. Miss Ney’s experiences were no excep- 
tion. In addition to being a pioneer woman sculptor, Miss Ney was 
hampered by idiosyncrasies and iconoclastic ideas toward many other 
conventions. She did not dress like other people, she did not mingle 
with other people, her dinner parties were not like those of other 
people, her love story was not like that of other lovers, her domestic 
life was not like that of other homes, and her ideals and theories were 
not those of her fellow men. But who knows but that this wholesale 


‘ onslaught upon woman’s traditional restrictions has not made it eas- 


ier for women since her day—women untrammeled by extreme icon- 
oclasm—to succeed in work more or less of a public nature without 
violating the dictates of contemporary convention? 

The biography of Elizabeth Ney is incomplete without the biogra- 
phy of her scientist husband and ‘‘best friend,’’ Dr. Montgomery. 
The story of each is dependent, the one upon the other, for complete 
understanding of the story of either. His ideals, ambitions, and 
achievements are related with the same genuine sympathy as are 
those of Miss Ney; and if his story is less romantic, it is only because 
it is the story of a man. 

The biography of Elizabeth Ney is also that of a sculptor recog- 
nized at home and abroad. As the biography of a Texas sculptor it 
is in itself a contribution to the development of art in Texas. The 
last chapter of the volume describes the organization and work of the 
Texas Fine Arts Association ‘‘to preserve both the memory and art 
collection of Elizabeth Ney, and to develop art in the truest sense in 
Texas.”’ 

The author of the biography, Mrs. Bride Neill Taylor, of Austin, 
was one of the very few friends of the seulptor’s, and most of the 
information seems to have come first hand. Mrs. Taylor has dealt 
with her friend very sympathetically and has handled the personal 
side of her life that excited most antagonism with a combination of 
frankness necessary in facing antagonism and a delicacy instinctively 
accorded a friend’s peculiarities. 

In its theme, in the selection of incidents, in its psychology, in its 
fairness to all participating in the Ney drama, in the kindly under- 
standing of the two biographees, in its beautiful and artistic language, 
the romance is a little classic, a contribution to both art and litera- 
ture. 


TEXAS STATE DOCUMENTS 


_ The following are the titles of some of the more popular bulletins 
issued by the state departments and some issued during 1916 by the 
University of Texas. It is planned to make this a regular depart- 
ment of Texas Libraries, and hereafter to annotate as far as practicable 


_ 


several pouplar’ bulletins selected from those published during the 
preceding quarter by all state departments, the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, the Experiment Stations, the normals, the various 
state institutions, the University of Texas, ete. It is hoped that this 
department will render the same service to Texas libraries for Texas 
state documents that the A. L. A. Booklist renders for Federal doc- 
uments. To make this department of service, however, the small 
libraries should each month write for the publications mentioned that 
promise to be of most interest to their several communities. 

The following bulletins issued by the University of Texas during 
1916 may be obtained free upon request. Address requests to the 
department or name of persons in parentheses following title of bul- 
letin : 

No. 1 Schoolhouse Meeting Manual (Extension Dept.) 

No. 2 Convenience and Labor Saving Devices on the Farm (Ex- 
tension Dept.) 

No. 5 Suggestions for the Teaching of Civics in the High Schools 
of Texas (Visitor of Schools) 

No. 8 Manual Training in the High School (Visitor of Schools) 

No. 9 The Valentine and Washington’s Birthday Celebration 
(Extension Dept.) 

No. 11 ‘‘Child Betterment’’ for Schoolhouse Meetings (Exten- 
sion Dept.) 

No. 12 Judicial Reform in Texas (Mr. Wilson Williams) 

No. 16 School Closing Exercises (Extension Dept.) 

No. 17 The Beautification of Home Grounds (Extension Dept.) 

No. 18 Bulletins of the University of Texas for 1915 (Mr. Wil- 
son Williams) 

No. 25 Architectural Year Book (Mr. Giesecke, Engineering 
Bldg. ) 

No. 37 Financial History of Texas (Mr. Wilson Williams) 

No. 38 Home-Rule Act in Texas (Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Reference) 

No. 39 The Planning of Simple Homes (Extension Dept.) 

No. 47 Single Tax (Extension Dept.) 

No. 56 Programs for Schoolhouse Meetings (Extension Dept.) 

No. 57 The Mourning Dove (Extension Dept.) 


The following bulletins issued by the State Board of Health, Aus- 
tin, are still in print and may be had upon request. 

Sanitary Code 

Infant Care 

Infant Registration 

Teacher’s Bulletin of Hookworm 

Sewage Disposal in Country Homes 

Residential Sewage Disposal Plants 

Prophylactic Measures, Against Meningitis 

Searlet Fever, Its Management and Control 

Diptheria, Its Management and Control 

Smallpox, Its Management and Control 

Anthrax, and the State Law Relating to the Same 

Law Governing the City and County Health Officers 
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The following bulletins may be secured by request to Mr. Fred W. 
Davis, Commissioner of Agriculture, Austin. 


Op SERIES 


The Bermuda Onion 

Home Projects 

Sweet Potato Curing in Texas 
Poultry Culture in Texas 
The Municipal Abbattoir 


New SrErIES 


. 17 Deforestation and Reforestation as Affecting Climate, 
, ete. 

. 18 Pea Curing in Texas 

. 21 Canning and Preserving 

. 23. Control of Destructive Animals 

. 24 Pecans and Other Nuts in Texas 


The Texas Food and Drug Department has issued for free distri- 
bution ‘‘Municipal Ordinances Regulating the Manufacture and Sale 
of Food Products.”’ 

In addition to bulletins issued by the State Department of Edu- 
cation mentioned in former issues of ‘‘Texas Libraries,’’ Bulletin 58, 
‘Texas High Schools: Classification and State Aid,’’ may be ob- 
tained on request made to Mr. W. F. Doughty, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. / 


I WANT TO KNOW 


It has been decided to publish each quarter one or two questions 
that have been asked, together with the replies. It is expected that in 
this way information will be given that probably would not reach in 
any other way some who are interested in the same or similar ques- 
tions. 


Can you tell me some good modern selections suitable for high 
school declamations and readings? 


Clark, S. H., ed. Handbook of Best Readings. N. Y., Seribner 
[e1902] $1.25 


Contains dramatic, pathetic, humorous dialect, both prose and poetry. 
Selections from more modern writers as R. H. Davis, M. E. Wilkins, 
Kipling, J. K. Jerome, P. L. Dunbar, and also selections from older 
writers as Hugo. 


Shurter, E. D., ed. Modern American Speaker. N. Y., Hinds, 1906. 
$1.25 


Contains selections from speeches of Lyman Abbot, Bailey, W. J. 
Bryan, Guy M. Bryan, Choate, Champ Clark, Culberson, D. S. Jordan, 
Roosevelt, Wiggin, and also selections from older speeches of such 
men as Webster and Grady. Mr. Shurter is Professor of Public 
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Speaking, Texas University, and also Acting Director of the Extension 
Department. 


Shurter, E. D., ed. Representative College Orations. N. Y., Maemil- 
lan, 1909. $1.25 


Authors of these orations were connected with various colleges and 
universities in 1909. 


Is it permissible to classify with history the following books: Eco- 
nomic History of the United States, Industrial Development of Con- 
temporary Europe, and Social and Industrial Development of Eng- 
land? I have classed them under Economics, but on our shelves econ- 
omics is a long way removed from history, yet these books are used 
almost altogether by the high school classes in history. With only one 
librarian it is often impossible to do more than point out the shelves 
on which history is located to the hordes of school children looking up 
a subject; consequently, these books on the economic shelves are some- 
times overlooked. 

They belong in 338; but the purpose of classification—to make 
books available—justifies one in classing them where they will be of 
most service in the particular library, which in your library is in the 
history division. If you class them in history, it might be well to have 
cross reference cards in the shelf-list in the 338’s showing that the 
library does contain books on industrial history, for some day you 
may want to list the library’s books on economies. Instead of chang- 
ing the classification, however, could you shelve the 338’s nearer the 
history? If your economic section is apt to grow, the history student 


might as well learn early that history and economics are too closely 
related to overlook the economic shelves in preparing a history paper. 


MY NEIGHBOR AND I 


Bay City. Bay City is one of the 
new small libraries of the state. But 


Corpus Christi. 


La Retama Library. 
As the cataloguing of the three hun 


it has an attractive bungalow, with 
attractive grounds, that make up into 
a very attractive postal card. Bay 
City raised $100 from a lyceum course, 
all of which is to be spent on books. 
Bay City is one of the libraries that 
took advantage of the Commission’s 
aids in book selection, among them 
being a vear’s subscription to the 
A. L. A. Booklist. One of the leading 
spirits back of the library is anxious 
for a library school to be established 
at the Texas University so that Bay 
City may send one of her young women 
to it to prepare to take charge of the 
Bay City Library. A library even with 
a small but well selected stock of books 
and with the intelligent interest and 
untiring efforts of volunteer workers 
such as Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry of 
Bay City, means much for a small 
town and promises more for the fu- 
ture. 


dred volumes, which were donated dur 
ing September and October, would 
take five or six months for the libra 
rian to accomplish alone, on account 
of her other duties, the members of La 
Retama Club came to her assistance 
in the following way: Each member 
spent an afternoon at the library, tak- 
ing charge of the loan desk work and 
assisting in any other way possible, 
leaving the librarian free to do the 
cataloguing. With the beginning of 
the year, this plan will probably be 
resumed, and the assistance of the 
club members will be even more help 
ful than before because they will al 
ready be familiar with the work of 
the loan desk. . 

Statistics for 1916 show that for the 
months of February through Decem- 
ber, the reading-room was used by 1686 
persons; book circulation was 6653 and 
magazine circulation 775. These fig: 
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ures are not very large, but are satis- 
factory when you consider that the li- 
brary was closed nearly one month on 
account of the fire in August.—Marie 
von Bliicher, Librarian. 


Gainesville. Perhaps you will like 
to know how our “Good Book Week” 
fared? Our ministers all agreed to 
speak of good books and the desira- 
bility of good reading in their sermons 
on the first Sunday in December. One 
of the teachers in the high school gave 
as a theme for that week, “My Favorite 
Book, and Why.” She did not like 
the results very much so she is fol- 
lowing it up this week with a required 
list of the books and authors of the 
books read by each child. If I ever 
celebrate good book week again, I shall 
ask the school children to participate 
by giving me and their teacher a list 
of books they have read, telling where 
they got the book, whether from the 
library. as a gift, or borrowed, and 
if so, from whom. 


We displayed 130 books of various 
character on a table in the children’s 
part of the library. On another table 
we had a display of booklists, Review 
digests, trade catalogues, annotated 
lists, and graded lists from other li- 
braries. These last were never looked 
at by any one. The books were gone 
over hurriedly by three women and 
two men. They were a source of con- 
stant interest and pleasure to the chil- 
dren, and of constant watchfulness to 
the librarian to see that the borrowed 
books were not damaged. The two 
books exciting the most interest were 
a beautifully illustrated cony of “Robi- 
son Crusoe.” that we all hoped Santa 
Claus would put in our stocking 
Christmas, and a book of modern verse, 
that a young man from the country 
finally selected to give his sweetheart 
because it had things in it by Mase- 
field, Rupert Brooke. and so forth, in- 
stead of the hackneyed things usu- 
ally found made up for that purpose. 
It is called “The High Tide.” The 
principal thing I noticed about the 
whole affair was the actual pleasure 
and interest even the older bovs got 
out of the childish picture books. I 
forgot to sav that I had an article 
in all three of the local papers exnplain- 
ing the reason for good book week and 
announcing the local participation in 
this nation-wide movement. One of 
our vapers gave us a nice write-up 


on the subject besides.—Lillian Gun- 
ter, Librarian. 


Palacios. The Library at Palacios 
has nearly doubled its capacity in the 
past three years. We have over 1,000 
volumes and are comfortably housed 
in a building on the Hotel Campus, 
generously donated to us free of rent 
by the Townsite Company. The Li- 
brary is open afternoons every week- 
day and we begin next week to open 
to readers on Sunday, which may be- 
come a permanent feature if the in- 
terest warrants such an arrangement. 
Our plans are completed to introduce 
the Story Hour, several well qualified 
patrons having consented to assist in 
this work. We have a library program 
once a month. Our subject this year 
is: Sketches from Early American 
History, with Literature and Art of 
the Same Period. 

The librarian also conducts a “Study 
Class,” which meets regularly for the 
study of art. Preparatory to an art 
exhibit to be given in January, the 
librarian gave a talk on Art, Its Per- 
sonal Appeal, to the teachers in a re- 
cent institute. The Library, co-operat- 
ing with the public school has ar- 
ranged for a four days’ exhibit of large 
pictures from A. W. Elson and Com- 
pany of Boston. Tickets will be sold 
for ten cents and the net proceeds uséd’ 
to purchase pictures for the school. 
The Association has financed a first- 
class Lyceum course for four years. 
We have contributed $50 toward the 
purchase of a piano for the high 
school. We have helped to light the 
City Park, and have placed window 
boxes in front of every house of busi- 
ness. We are adding a special table 
to be generously furnished with gov- 
ernment bulletins on subjects pertain- 
ing to agriculture for the benefit of 
the farmer. We feel that we have only 
made a beginning, but hope to gain in 
efficiency each year.—Lucy A. Mitchell, 
Librarian. 


Sherman. 


During the past month 
ealls from three parts of our city 
have come for books to be sent in 
lots of at least fiftv—one from Western 
Union Telegraph Company for the ex- 


clusive use of their employees; one 
from the Bag Mill District School, 
which has an enrollment of seventv 
this year (result of comvulsory school 
law) and is just outside of our cor- 
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porate limits; one from the principal 
of the fifth ward school which has an 
enrollment of 450. Having observed 
silent reading in the Columbia College 
the principal is desirous of securing 
the loan of books of all classes and 
trying it with her pupils in the build- 
ing. She assures us it will be the 
means of getting books of educational 
value read that we perhaps never take 
off the shelves at the library building 
and at the same time bring the library 
before a part of the city we are not 
Teaching. The Library Board consid- 
ered favorably the last.—Nora Key 
‘Weems, Librarian. 


Waco. The Waco Library recently 
received in a civic contest the first 
prize for the best kept public grounds. 
The prize, $10 in shrubs of the library’s 
own selection, will be used in making 
the grounds more attractive. 


Wazahachie. Sims Library. Early 
in the spring some tentative plans 
were made for a “Library Week” in 
the fall. But as the time approached, 
a multitude of other events in the 
town, together with the fact that our 
staff consists only of the librarian and 
one half-time assistant, made us real- 
ize that we could not successfully 
carry out the activities planned. 

So we decided that, instead of con- 
centrating all these plans in one week, 
we would arrange an exhibit or a 
special advertising scheme for each 
month. In October, we published a 
list of nine ways in which a library 
benefits a town (made up from several 
sources) and offered a prize for the 
best tenth benefit. This aroused con- 
siderable interest, though people were 
slow to enter the contest. The prize 
book, Writers and Writings of Tezas, 
was awarded to a lady for the follow- 
ing suggestion: A library aids moth- 
vers in caring for and training their 
‘children. This contest was suggested 
sto us by Texas Libraries. 

In November we borrowed a small 
window in a store on the street lead- 


ing to the postoffice. This window 
was filled with a pile of worn out 
books; in the background was a large 
placard calling attention to the value 
of the library; smaller placards stated 
facts as to the circulation and urged 
use of the library. 

“Good Book Week” was observed 
December 4-9 by an exhibit in the li- 
brary of juvenile books, to which the 
attention of visitors was called. Peo- 
ple were invited, through the daily 
paper, to inspect this display. The list, 
Books for Christmas for the Children, 
was given to many visitors; copies of 
this list were also sent out to clubs 
and teachers in various parts of the 
county. 

No one of these efforts has seemed 
to bring results in the increase of 
circulation or enrollment, but we be- 
lieve that a continuation of this policy 
will, by keeping the library before the 
public, bring about a larger use of it. 


Wichita Falls. Wichita Falls re- 
ceived on December 16, a public library 
as a Christmas gift from J. A. Kemp, 
local banker, capitalist and stockman. 
Mr. Kemp gave the city his former 
residence at Eleventh and Indiana 
streets, close, to the business district. 
The building is a commodious brick 
structure and is valued at $30,000, 
while improvements which will be 
made will probably increase its value 
to $35.000 or more. 

Mr. Kemp gives the building to the 
city on condition that the council pro- 
vide for its maintenance and for the 
librarian. News of the gift comes just 
as several local civic organizations 
were planning a vigorous campaign 
in 1917 to secure a public library for 
this city. The building given by’ Mr. 
Kemp was his home for a number of 
vears and has been used as a rooming 
house since he completed his new 
home in the western part of the city. 

Provisions for a supply of books is 
expected to be made by citizens and 
local organizations— Dallas News, 
December 17, 1916. 


































NOTES, PAPERS, REPORTS, AND MINUTES 


OF THE 
d 
d Twelfth Meeting of the Texas Library Association 
d HELD AT 
i- i 
e Rosenberg Library, Galveston, October 11-13, 1916 
O- 
ly Pere 
t, Y ~ TY 7) 7) WT a 
n, NOTES AND FEATURES OF MEETING 
of 
0S The Rosenberg Library staff was the committee of arrangements, 
. greatly assisted by Miss Ballinger and Miss Thornton. 
2d 
of Pink oleanders were used in place of badges by members of staff 
e- who met the trains. This badge of recognition was mentioned in 
4 the letter of invitation to librarians. 
it. : : . , ‘ ‘ . 
Various friends of the library lent their automobiles to bring the vis- 
e- itors from the station to the Hotel Galvez, the headquarters of 
ry the Association. 
P, 
An automobile ride about the city was given on Wednesday after- 
3 noon for those guests who arrived early. 
t. 
k The first session, Wednesday night, was held at ihe Galvez. All 
~ other sessions were held at the library lecture halls. 
e 
ac The usual speeches of weleome and responses were dispensed with. 
“4 Flowers for the decoration of the library were supplied by the pupils 
“ of the San Jacinto school and other friends. Pink oleanders and 
st the pink Antigonon, called Mexican vine, were chosen for the pur- 
ns pose. Beautiful zinnias were supplied from the garden of Mr. 
os Valery Austin, and others sent the yellow and scarlet cannas and 
“4 the feathery retama. The library’s vases and baskets were used 
of by Miss Adams in the arrangement of the flowers and the library 
1g was never more simply or more effectively decorated. 
Ww 
= ' An oyster roast at Rogers’ Oyster Farm at Oyster, was given by the 
a library directors for the library’s guests on Thursday noon. A 
8 special car on the Interurban at twelve o’clock took the company 
of about forty to Rogers’, where two long tables were spread. Miss 
Betty Ballinger acted as toastmaster. Toasts were responded to 
as follows: 
ee, Gh, Sa Ge on cv ndscnne eeukanmens Our Guests 
Miss West, President of the Association............ 
deh nen **Great Oaks From Little Acorns Grow”’ 
Mr. Daniels, Libn. of .A. & M. College................ 
Se amae Vive esse beel eb et eeeees Books and Plowing 
Miss Ideson........ ‘**Please Find Me A Good Book’’ 
Mr. Lewis, Libn. Baylor University..Andrew Carnegie 
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Miss Ballinger herself offered a toast to the ‘‘Rosenberg Library.’’ 


The fish luncheon was of four courses: oysters on the half shell; 
crab gumbo; fried crabs; fried chicken with potatoes; coffee. The 
company returned at 2:30. 


A very informal reception for the visitors was given at the library 
before and after Mr. Milam’s address on Thursday evening. A 
number of Galveston people helped to receive. Printed invitations 
to those on the library’s mailing list were sent, and a cordial gen- 
eral invitation was given through the daily papers. There were 
about one hundred in attendance. 


The final entertainment feature of the meeting was a boat ride on the 
Bay, the Galveston Commercial Association acting as host. The 
atmosphere was cool and the sun not too bright. The various 
places of interest were pointed out by Mr. Morton of the Galveston 
Commercial Association and Captain Dalehite of the launch Gal- 
vez, who for the delight of the ladies exhibited a jelly fish just 
caught from the water. Light refreshments of sandwiches and ice 
tea were served. About fifty people enjoyed the ride. The hour 
fixed was one o’clock and the ride lasted a little less than two hours. 
This was followed by the final session of Friday, the last of the 
meeting. 


PAPERS 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: THE TORCH RACE 


E.LizABETH H. West, LiprRaRIAN THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
or SAN ANTONIO 


It seems only fair and right, friends, to state clearly at the out- 
set that Mr. Patten and Mr. Marron, being jointly responsible for 
the non-appearance on our program of the time-honored ‘‘ Welcome 
to-our-city’’ and the conventional ‘‘Thank-you-we-are-glad-to-be- 
here’’ response, must in all fairness be held jointly responsible for 
the consequences. You may rest assured, however, that the one 
speaker whom they have left for the evening will take advantage as 
little unfair as may be, of the opportunity afforded by thus being 
compelled to occupy the center of the stage. 

The eastern king whose name has come down to us as a synonym 
for wisdom asked wearily in his blasé old age, ‘‘Is there anything 
whereof it may be said, ‘See this is new?’’’ Increasing knowledge 
brings to a thoughtful observer an increasing body of evidence that 
everything fundamental in nature and art, everything fundamental 
in human life and story, ‘‘hath been already of old time, which was 
before us.’’ One’s first impulse, perhaps, is to grow cynical or sad 
in view of this discovery ; yet a maturer, more wholesome view brings 
the realization that the sunrise has lost none of its solemn beauty 
because other eres looked upon it centuries ago, and other hearts 
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swelled at the sight; that life and love are none the less sweet because 
life and love are old. We shall agree, I think, that the contrary is 
true; that the things of the world about us, and the things of the 
mind and soul as well, are the richer for this background of age-old 
experience, 

The inability to say anything new tonight seems therefore to call 
for no apology; since every broad, fundamental aspect of our expe- 
rience as librarians is also ‘‘the thing that hath been been * * 
that which shall be; that which is done * * * that which shall 
be done.’’ Libraries existed under the earliest civilization of which 
we have written records; and, mutatis mutandis, the real librarian 
whose catalog was impressed on clay tablets with a wedge-shaped 
stylus doubtless had the same problems, the same joys, the same alter- 
nations of light and gloom as the real librarian whose catalog is im- 
pressed on 3” x 5” cards with a stub pen or a printing press or a 
typewriter. Mark the adjective; there have been, and there are, real 
librarians and more or less faithful imitations; a distinction as im- 
portant to bear in mind as Lamb’s distinction between biblia and 
abiblia. 

Our generation, then, is blest in that the race which we run is 
the race which has been run by idealists in ages past; in that the 
torch which our forebears bravely uplifted has been passed on un- 
dimmed to our hands. We hold our torch at a different angle, per- 
haps; we try perhaps more faithfully to light the whole track and not 
a favored part; yet the light is essentially ‘‘the same in substance, 
equal in power and glory.’’ 


**Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.’’ 


Vain is the radiance of the idealist’s torch if our foosteps lag be- 
hind its guiding light. It is our realization of the fact that collec- 
tively, as well as individually, we must go ‘‘forward and not back- 
ward,’’ which brings us together. We are assembled here to pause 
for a few days; to look back together over the track we have followed 
in the past year; to mark out the course for the next; to gather 
strength of purpose to follow it to the end. 

Individually, we are busy men and women; day by day a round 
of duties presses so hard upon us that we are tempted to lose sight 
of the larger aspects of our collective work. In the twelvemonth 
that has just past, however, the Association has done work which bids 
fair to be of permanent and far-reaching value to our whole body pol- 
itic. I refer particuiarly to the achievement of the Legislative Com- 
mittee in working out its proposed revision of the Texas library law 
and its plans for getting the new law on our statute books—the most 
important single achievement of the year. Without fear of violating 
the canons of good taste in being too personal I may say in passing 
that this result would have been impossible but for the tirelessly pa- 
tient, intelligent, tactful work of the chairman, Miss Gunter. Time 
would fail me to speak of our able coadjutors outside of the Associa- 
tion, both in the State and out of it, who have co-operated in the task 
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of getting the proposed legislation into proper form; so I shall leave 
to Miss Gunter the pleasant task of making specific acknowledg- 
ment of our indebtedness to these friends. 

We have reason for gratification in the fact that the Association 
has secured the endorsement of such large and influential bodies as 
the Texas State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Texas Farm 
Women, the Texas State Teachers’ Association, the Texas Council of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations; that these have promised 
to co-operate in forwarding our work. Nor have these promises been 
mere empty words; for the chairman of the Federation Library Com- 
mittee has given substantial aid in the year’s work; and the State 
Teachers’ Association has provided for a library section, which is to 
give its first program at the Fort Worth meeting next Thanksgiving. 

Handbook, No. 3 is an important achievement of the Extension 
Committee which had its inception in the Association year 1914-15, 
and which was actually issued in the twelvemonth now drawing to 
its close. It is highly desirable, it seems to me, for the Association 
to make a practice of issuing such a publication at regular intervals 
until there arises some other library ageney to which this task would 
more logically belong. As in the case of the Legislative Committee, 
however, I shall be generous enough to leave the Publicity Committee 
some material for its own report at the proper season. 

There is cause for gratification, too, in the ever-increasing interest 
in library matters which is being shown in the State. The Associa- 
tion cannot justly claim sole credit for this growth, yet we have un- 
doubtedly helped in bringing it to pass. 

In the midst of these causes for quiet satisfaction there is one piece 
of unpleasantness which we must nerve ourselves to face: the situa- 
tion, I mean, in regard to Carnegie library grants. The fact that a 
painfully large proportion of our towns receiving these grants have 
not lived up to their obligations in the premises is too well known 
and too humiliating to dwell upon; our duty is plainly to consider 
what causes may have given rise to the present condition, and what 
help the Association may be able to give toward righting the wrong. 
Broadly speaking, the cause seems to lie mainly in the failure of the 
library agitators in the delinquent communities to realize the need of 
working up, before attempting to secure a building, such a genuine, 
intelligent, widespread popular interest in a municipal library as 
would compel public servants to keep the faith; they forgot to make 
haste slowly. 

This would seem to emphasize the need of disseminating library 
information throughout our State. The most telling educational 
work of this sort can be done by a library organizer, well equipped, 
in respect of personality and of professional training—it goes with- 
out saying that without such equipment an organizer would be worse 
than useless. The State should give the Library and Historical 
Commission an appropriation sufficient to keep such a worker in the 
field; and the Association should co-operate with the Commission so 
far as possible toward securing such an appropriation. 

The action of the Carnegie Corporation in withholding further aid, 
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even in the case of the municipalities which have done their duty, 
has been met with a spirited remonstrance from at least one of the 
sufferers. The suffering of the innocent for the guilty, hoyever, is 
‘‘nothing new under the sun’’; in this ease, doubtless, the motive of 
the corporation is to consolidate public sentiment in Texas against 
such delinquency. 

May not this ruling prove a blessing in disguise, if accepted in the 
proper spirit? Have our Texan citizens of wealth ever realized what 
they might do for the library cause? Has any systematic effort ever 
been made to arouse their interest? Now that aid from the Carnegie 
corporation cannot be hoped for, should we not accept the situation 
as involving a challenge to us to help ourselves? A wealthy man in 
a Texas town which was recently refused a Carnegie grant is quoted 
as saying that he would gladly give bond for the town’s coming up 
to its obligation if the grant were secured. Would there had been 
some library-minded friend near by to suggest to him the logic of 
the situation, and commend to him the example of Henry Rosenberg 
and of Mrs. Gates! Whatever opinion may be held as to the good ef- 
feet of an individual’s or a corporation’s doing for a community what 
the community might do for itself, it eannot be denied that a citizen 
of Texas can as ethically and advantageously give a library to his 
home town as Mr. Carnegie or the Carnegie corporation can give a 
library to a town which has never protected their homes or property, 
never afforded them business or social or educational opportunities. 

However this may be, the Association can now at least aid in the 
necessary educational process by its publicity work. The whole matter 
will form a proper subject of consideration by the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

What of the course for the year which lies before us? 

That is, of course, for you to determine. The past year’s experi- 
ences suggest the wisdom of concentrating our energies on a few lines 
of endeavor. The publicity work is always in order; logically, we 
must follow up the work of the Legislative Committee, for that work 
will in large measure fail of its usefulness without a good library or- 
ganizer and a good State library school; and we must better our 
finances. The details of these lines of work can best be worked out 
by the committees to which they respectively belong, and by the 
Association in the course of its discussions. 

The number of ‘‘musts’’ in my pronouncement recalls a pleasing 
story to the effect that on the occasion of Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba a French general brought his entire command over to the sup- 
port of the exile by addressing them in somewhat these words: Gentle- 
men, you are hereby ordered to shout ‘Long live the Emperor!’ You 
may obey this order or not, as you please; but it is my duty to tell 
you that whoever does not will be instantly shot.”’ 

Following the French general’s illustrious example, I assure you 
that you are perfectly free to use your own pleasure about under- 
taking this work, but— ‘‘The rest is silence.’’ 

We are fortunate this year, as last, in having as our meeting place 
a Texas city whose historic background is rich in swashbuckling ro- 
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mance, and in sober fact more wonderful than all the adventurers 
of bucaneers and filibusters. The most wonderful, the most inspir- 
ing, is the achievement of Galveston within the memory of all under 
the sound of my voice. Bruised and broken by the disaster of 1900, 
faint, yet undaunted, the men and women of Galveston, far from 
letting the torch fall from nerveless hands, have held it bravely aloft 
as they ran their race, and they have taught the world to follow in 
their track. 

May we gather strength here to run our race as bravely as they, 
and pass on undimmed to the next generation the torch which we 
have received from our forebears and which we have striven to up- 
hold! May our reward, as theirs, be ‘‘the glory of going on, still 
to be!’’ 


THE LIBRARY AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 


i 
Cart H. Miriam, Director BirmincHam (AtA.) Pustic Lisprary 


One of the finest business organizations the world has ever seen 
has for its motto, ‘‘He profits most who serves best.’’ That this ideal 
is an actuality in modern business is illustrated by the fact that “‘We 
see the passing,’’ as St. Elmo Lewis says, ‘‘of men of the Henry O. 
Havermeyer type, who said it was none of the stockholders’ business 
what became of any single dollar so long as the dividends were paid,”’ 
and ‘‘we see the rise of men like Judge Gary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and Theodore N. Vaile of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, who say that we must know that service cor- 
porations are in business to give service to the public.”’ 

If service is the big word in modern business, then it is indeed an 
important word in the vocabulary of librarians. Men engage in busi- 
ness primarily to make money; but if they are the highest type of 
business men, they wish no money except that which is received in 
exchange for service rendered. The library has no reason for exist- 
ence but to render service. 

That all librarians accept this ideal goes without saying. That all 
librarians frequently forget the ideal, because of their attention to 
the every day details, is also true. 

One way in which we err is in the observing of rules. Library 
regulations are becoming more and more liberal. but there are still 
many men and women who go away from public libraries occasionally, 
without having seeured the book they want simply because they have 
forgotten their cards, or for some other equally unimportant reason. 

But our great error is in leaving out of consideration in our atten- 
tion to details the people who have not yet begun regularly to come 
to the library for books and information. It sounds well to say in 
our annual reports that one-third of the total population of the city 
are now patrons of the public library. But if some critic were to 
raise up and say that fully two-thirds of our people are deriving no 
direct benefit from the public library, it wouldn’t sound nearly so well. 

It is necessary that we should make the best of things, that our 
reports should be optimistic in tene, but deep down in our hearts we 
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librarians must be conscious all the time of our library shortcomings, 
else we shall miss opportunities to increase our usefulness. 

Without attempting to be scientifically accurate, it is probably 
safe to say that only about 20 per cent of the total popuation of the 
average city can be eliminated from our consideration because of 
illiteracy or infaney, or for other reasons,—if there are any other 
reasons. The 80 per cent remaining are either patrons or prospects. 
Usually they are less than one-third patrons and more than two- 
thirds prospects. 

Among those we fail to serve are: 

Most laboring men 

Most business men of all ranks 

Most professional men 

Many women 

Many children 

The reasons for our failure to serve them, or for their failure to 
use Our service, are many. One of them is timidity. Library build- 
ings are usually rather formidable. They are off the main street, 
and there are too many steps to climb. The assistants are all women, 
and there is such an array of books that the ordinary man on his 
first visit is bewildered. There are no floor walkers to meet him at 
the door and refer him to the right department. He doesn’t know 
what the rules are, whether he must wait on himself or ask an assist- 
ant; whether he may carry a book from the shelves to the tables. The 
general appearance and atmosphere is entirely unlike that of any 
other institution he frequents. 

With many people, of course, these things have no influence; but 
I am convinced that thousands of people in every large city remain 
away from the libraries simply because they hesitate to make the 
first visit. 

There are many whom we never see at the library because they 
do not know what the library has or does. Not long ago I was with 
an attorney of our town when he was asked about a certain investi- 
gation. ‘‘I haven’t been able to do anything about that,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘beeause I can’t find ex-Governor Blank’s present address. 
I’ll hunt up somebody who has a Who’s Who in America some of 
these days and go ahead with it.’’ It hadn’t occurred to him that 
the public library would of course have a Who’s Who in America. 

Sitting next a physician recently at a banquet, we entered into 
conversation about our private reading. I remarked that I read a 
good many modern plays. ‘‘Where do you get them?’’ he asked. 
Now he knew of the library, knew me personally, and was way above 
the average in general intelligence. But for some unaccountable 
reason it did not occur to him that the public library would have new 
plays as well as novels and history and classics. 

That the library ean supply practical information on technical, 
business, and civie questions is, of course, a constant surprise to men 
and women everywhere. 

A very large number of people are not library patrons because 
they have never learned to use books. This includes business men 
who will readily take advice from second-rate men who happen to 
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make suggestions in person but who never think to seek in books the 
advice of the world’s experts. It includes women who feed bananas 
to their twelve months old babies, and would scorn the idea that they 
could profit by the reading of Holt’s Care and Feeding of Children. 
It includes men and women in all the trades, professions and lines 
of business who have never learned that they can make progress by 
studying the recorded experience of others. 


A list of those who are not patrons would include, unfortunately, 
men and women who read a great deal but who think they do not 
need to call upon the library because they can afford to purchase their 
own books and magazines. 

Some people stay outside our doors because they have been dis- 
appointed in our books or our service. They are few in number, but 
there should not be any at all. There are some who stay away 
because they don’t know the library exists, and a disgracefully large 
number in many cities because they don’t know that the library is 
free and that all unnecessary red tape has been eliminated. 

As we face this situation squarely, we come logically, it seems to 
me, to two conclusions, 

The first is that our educational system is at fault when it fails 
to train boys and girls to read and love good books and to turn nat- 
urally to books and libraries for information and inspiration under 
every conceivable cireumstance. Our duty on this score is to preach 
on every occasion the belief that nothing is more useful to boys and 
girls than a knowledge of books and libraries and how to use them; 
and to co-operate with schools in giving such instruction. 

We librarians should take upon ourselves, it seems to me, the re- 
sponsibility of convincing teachers that the library is an ally, not 
only of the English and History departments, but of every depart- 
ment; that the teacher can perform no more useful function than 
that of introducing the boys and girls to a few of the best books and 
periodicals on every subject studied. In this way only, can we hope 
to have in the next generation an intelligent reading public. 

_ The second conclusion is that the great majority of adult prospects 
must be reached by the library itself or remain forever beyond our 
influence. 

How to reach them and thus to make our service community-wide 
in the present generation is an interesting problem. 

To begin with we should know our city. We should know about 
our eity government and all its branches, the tax rate and how it is 
levied, how property is assessed for taxation and how city budgets 
are made up. 

We should know how much time people have for recreation and 
what different ways of using that time are offered by the city. This 
information should cover playgrounds, parks, skating facilities, thea- 
tres, movies, dance-halls, pool rooms, clubs, musical organizations, ete. 

We should know how many men and women are employed in the 
various industries; how many men and women are engaged in each 
business and profession; how many Germans, Greeks, Italians, and 
other foreigners there are in the city and what they do; how many 
children go to school, and how many work in the mills. 
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These things we should know as social workers, public servants. 
No librarian can be considered a good citizen who does not know 
these things and no librarian can plan her work—especially her book 
buying and publicity—without this information. Not long ago I 
discovered that there are more Birmingham men engaged in trans- 
portation than in any other one line of business—over 9,000, I think 
it was. Yet we had, when I made that discovery, less than one hun- 
dred books on transportation in all its phases. Since that time we 
have added many volumes, written several newspaper articles and 
done various other things, with the purpose of attracting these men 
to the library. We have had very little success so far; but we know 
our problem (because we have the figures), and we are going to keep 
working at it until we get results. 

But the problem is not settled when it is analyzed. There is yet 
the question of method. Given, for example, seven hundred street 
railway conductors, motormen and shop men, and a small collection 
of books which have proven useful to the same class of men in other 
cities, what is the best method of bringing men and. books together? 

The answer is not easy. Probably in this case every known method 
must be used, since these men belong for the most part to the group 
of those who have not formed the book habit. It will require about 
the same kind of educational campaign that would be required to 
make you buy an insurance policy of which you did not feel the need. 
A mere announcement, in whatever form, will not bring results. 

It is my experience that newspaper publicity brings best results 
when directed to women and to business men. A well-timed an- 
nouncement in the society columns that the public library has one 
hundred club programs on many different subjects, brings a flood of 
requests from club committees in Birmingham and a few scattering 
inquiries from all over the state. And a short list of books on adver- 
tising, accounting, or efficiency frequently results in the circulation 
of all the books on the list within twenty-four hours. 

Lists of books on the trades and professions, however, and many 
general lists have not been so successful. 

Letters and postal cards are our specialty in Birmingham. All 
new non-fiction adult books are examined before they go to the shelves 
and postal cards about them are sent to people who will be interested. 
When the list of people to whom ecards are to be sent about a single . 
book is long, the ecards are written all at once but mailed at intervals 
of about one week, only four or five cards going at one time. 

In order that this work may not depend on memory, a list of people 
known to be interested in special subjects is kept on cards, the cards 
being arranged alphabetically by subject. No effort is made to keep 
the list complete, but it is increased daily by the addition of names 
secured from newspapers, directories, and elsewhere. We aim espe- 
cially to secure names of people who are not regular library patrons. 
The list now includes nearly 1,000 names classified under nearly 
100 different subjects. 

Often the information sent is too voluminous to be contained on a 
form ecard. In that case a letter or typewritten list or both are 
substituted. 


— Lon 


Recently twelve special bibliographies were compiled on twelve 
civic questions that are being investigated by Rotary Club Commit- 
tees. Copies were made and sent with a circular letter to each of 
the eighty-four members on these committees. The material listed 
included some books but was largely composed of laws, reports, clip- 
pings and current periodical articles. 


We do not neglect the club women or the school teachers unless 
we have to, but the men and women who are working on business, 
technical, or civie problems get first attention. 

We have learned from aggressive business men that it often pays 
to send out a personal letter to a man in a new position. Whenever 
a man is elected secretary of the Boys’ Club, or instructor at the 
Y. M. C. A. or president of the Ad Club we try to find time to con- 
gratulate him in a personal letter and to invite him to use the library. 

One of the most successful form letters I ever used was one sent 
to 150 select business men about Seott’s Increasing Human Efficiency 
in Business. Six extra copies of the book were bought,—we already 
had one in each branch and two in the Central Library,—and the 
stenographer was instructed to get out five of these letters every time 
she saw three or four copies of the book standing on the shelves. 
Some of the busiest and best business men in Birmingham became 
patrons of the public library as a result of that letter. 

This direct by mail advertising, more than any other kind, seems 
to put the library in good standing with the influential men of the 
city. It has brought dozens of appreciative statements to me, has 
caused several to be made to the City Commission, and has been the 
occasion many times for favorable comment. If our existence and 
our success depend on good will, then circular letters are eminently 
worth while even if they do not bring a single person to the library. 

Several lists of books are printed or mimeographed each year, and 
these are distributed not only in the library, but at various meetings 
and through the mail so that they reach people who are not library 
patrons. 

We have also used, as doubtless most libraries have, printed cir- 
eulars, posters, street car cards, sign boards, slides in moving picture 
theaters, window displays, and every other method that we could 
discover and adapt to our needs and our income. ; 

We all understand. of course, that publicity does not create service. 
If our collections of books are purely literary and feminine, no 
amount of talking about ourselves will ever make the library popular 
with men of »ffrirs. We must provide the material they need. Often 
we must hold up for a few days our cireular letters to the members 
or a Chamber of Commerce Committee so that we can secure a new 
bill or law from Washington or from the state capitol, or until a 
few reports can be secured from some other city. 

We should understand, also, that we shall never have the hearty 
approval of business men and women until our libraries are run on 
a sound business basis, until everv dollar spent yields a dollar’s 
worth of service, nor until the librarian, personally, because of 
efficiency and aggressiveness commands the respect of business men. 

Assuming, then, that the librarian has a good up-to-date library 
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a trained staff—though it may consist of only one member—and 
that it is run on sound business principles, the important things in 
making the library serve the whole community are these: 

1. That we should not be satisfied until we have begun to serve 
at least 75 per cent of the total population; 

2. That we should analyse our prospects and thus learn how we 
may expect to interest those who are not now patrons ;-and 

3. That regardless of anything else, we must find the means and 
the time to seek patrons and to create good will in as many ways 
and with as much intelligence as would be used by an up-to-date 
business man seeking customers. 


THE TRAINING OF LIBRARY APPRENTICES 


By Mary C. GarpNer, First AssistANT ROSENBERG LIBRARY, 
GALVESTON 


When we consider that art is long, that many of us are for years 
apprentices only, for a little while journeymen, and perhaps never 
masters, we will agree that the young woman who presents herself 
for a brief apprenticeship in a publie library looking toward library 
work as a career, always asks for an opportunity and a task so great 
as not at first to be realized by her. This perhaps one might say is 
always true of the young and inexperienced entering upon new and 
untried tasks. It is none the less very true of those who seek to 
take up library work. 

Among the essential qualifications for success in apprentice work 
are a reasonable degree of education, an eager mind, a pleasing per- 
sonality, energy, ambition, and serious purpose, an enthusiasm for 
helpful service, a spirit of loyalty, excellent health, and willing and 
skillful hands. 

Libraries differ in the educational requirements and the period of 
apprenticeship. I speak from an experience in two libraries only, 
extending over a number of years, most of which have passed in the 
Rosenberg Library in Galveston. 

The Rosenberg Library requires of its apprentices at least gradua- 
tion from a high school. It is believed that less than that is insuf- 
ficient equipment for the work of an apprentice; more is desirable. 

The period of apprenticeship required in the Rosenberg Library 
is short, too short, and when I refer to it I shall generally mean a 
longer period including the early years of paid service. In this 
State, the Carnegie Library of Fort Worth requires a year’s appren- 
ticeship for high school graduates, six months for college graduates. 
The Carnegie Library of San Antonio requires an apprenticeship of 
nine months. When experience shows that even the trained person 
requires about two. years to get well into the peculiar ways of a well- 
organized library, the Rosenberg Library’s apprenticeship period of 
three months is absurdly short. There is no promise of a position 
at the end of the period, but in case of a vacancy on the staff, the 
apprentice is considered, and in the event of her employment, the 
training is continued with small pay for the apprentice service. In 
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the three months the apprentice has not sufficient time to get the 
library point of view, or, the library state of mind, we might say. 
She hardly has time to work up to its standard of industry, or, other- 
wise, to fall in with its pace. No compensation is offered for the 
three months’ apprenticeship service, it being considered that time 
taken for instruction, the revision of work, and the correction of 
errors, is more than equivalent for what the apprentice can give. For 
most vocations requiring skill or special knowledge, it is expected to 
spend years in preparation. It is a mistake for a young woman to 
think that library work is an exception and may be learned in three 
months. 


In the first interview with the would-be apprentice, she is asked 
regarding her educational equipment. She is questioned with regard 
to her tastes and aptitudes; along what lines has she most read; has 
she sound health; and is she physically strong; is she used to work 
with her hands; are they skilled in any way,—in music, in drawing, 
in sewing, housework, and here we lay great stress; can she endure 
eight hours of steady work, like the regularly employed assistants, 
with close attention to the thing in hand, without unnecessary dis- 
traction on account of visitors, or unnecessary disturbing commu- 
nication with members of the staff, or conversations over the tele- 
phone having no bearing on her library duties; can she take correc- 
tion pleasantly, and patiently do over again work that is not satis- 
factory ; can she work harmoniously with others, pulling and lifting, 
not drawing back and hindering; can she endure drudgery—can she 
work patiently and attentively for hours at a dusty, tedious task, 
buoyed up with the thought that she is learning in this way, or, I 
might say, can she take this sort of discipline cheerfully? It is usual 
to make inquiries of her teachers regarding her school record. 

On the other hand, what the library can agree to do in the way of 
instruction and in giving a chance to get experience is explained. 
After presenting the hard side, an attempt is made to set forth the 
fine compensations of library work, apart from the money remunera- 
tion ; the opportunity for helpful service ; the association, for the most 
part, with congenial people; the continual turning over of one’s little 
eapital of information ideas and thereby increasing it; the constant 
company of books and all that may mean in the way of culture. 

In justice both to the library and to the young woman, from the 
preliminary interview must be judged whether the applicant shows 
promise of success. Her personality, so important a factor in her 
success, must be carefully considered, always allowing for most aston- 
ishing and unexpected development. If she does not show promise 
it is best not to encourage her to take up the work. It is unfortu- 
nate for the young woman who is clearly unfit to spend her time 
trying the work or for the library to use any of its time to teach her. 
The apprentice is chosen with care from the various applicants. 

After such a solemn searching as I have described, the young 
woman frequently ‘‘goes away sorrowful,’’ and the written state- 
ment prepared by the librarian, briefly setting forth the terms of 
the apprenticeship, the necessary qualifications, the steps necessary 
in making the formal application, what the library offers in this 
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opportunity for three months’ practical experience, etc., is returned 


tot without comment. 
her- If the young woman is not discouraged by the serious questioning, 
the and persists in her desire to try the work, having complied with the 
time requirements, and her application having been passed upon favor- 
1 of ably, this little paragon of natural ability and excellent home training, 
For in whom are embodied all of those virtues described by Saint Paul 
1 to as the ‘‘fruit of the Spirit,’’ presents herself ready for work at the 
n to time appointed. Punctuality and industry are exacted. As many 
hree little matters of library business etiquette as are deemed important 
to mention have been explained in the preliminary interview to avoid 
Riad having to speak of these matters when it might seem like a rebuke. 
andl In a library where there is no provision for formal daily instruc- 
hee tion, as in the Rosenberg Library is the case, the work must be taken 
rank up by the apprentice just as it sults the convenience of the library. 
ing, The aim of the instruction is to fit the applicant for beginner’s work 
home in a library, to give a general idea of the work, to awaken interest 
site. in all the library processes, and to lay the foundation for further 


dia. study and experience. The three months is a beginning only in a 
training that should develop a ready understudy, one sympathetic 


ies with the workers in all departments because of some knowledge of 
ree- each, one who ean relieve stress In any department occasioned by 
in. illness, and one who because of the sort of training will quickly 
ing catch the drift of instructions without unnecessary words. 

ue At first the apprentice is assigned some simple tasks which are 
oak. repeated from day to day and new ones added as the apprentice 


» is ready for them until most of the simple processes of library work 
- have been tried. No attempt in the three months is made to give 


sual : ~eely: . ; ; - 

instruction in cataloging beyond a little work with fiction, and no 

work in classification is given. The amount of time required to 
y of : : ; “oat ‘ 

instruct in the simplest forms of cataloging is so great compared with 
ned. : : A - : 

what the apprentice can learn in the short time, and the labor in- 
the : ae reap neg é . 

volved in revision is so great that it is not considered practicable to 
era- ° ° ° ° ° ° ° tet 

devote time to it. Practice is given in library handwriting, type- 
nost tig 3 : “ Z 
ttle writing, daily examination of books returned: by borrowers, mending 
wae and cleaning books, the mechanical processes on new books, accession- 


ing, lending desk work, shelf reading, ete. 
the In the early days it is very important to impress upon the young 
woman the seriousness of errors,—how in a library system, a blunder 


— rolls up like a huge snowball, and it also reaches out in all directions 
eral and takes an unreasonable time to correct. It is well if the young 
ar woman is overconscientious about accuracy. We may hope indeed 
ara that overconscientiousness is one of her faults. It is very easily over- 
ime come, the more’s the pity, and it helps greatly in the first few months. 
wy One who calmly or lightly accepts her mistakes as inevitable is to be 

despaired of at the start. There is little promise in her. One who 
ang invokes the eraser as a help out of all blunders is helpless. That 
ate- will probably be learned in the course of years, but it should be 


of learned slowly. It is one of the comforts of later years along with a 
sense of humor. I would even wish that the apprentice would worry 


v4 about her work, that she would lose a little sleep, that there would 
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even be some tears! The work is serious and should be taken se- 
riously. I regard it as a good sign when an apprentice comes to 
me some morning and relates how she awoke in the night with the 
sudden consciousness that she had ‘‘charged a book on the wrong 
eard!’’ 


Now our young apprentice has been recommended to us for one 
thing among others, because ‘‘she is so fond of reading.’’ You are 
familiar with this recommendation. This is a very desirable taste 
‘truly for one who is to work with books, but on inquiry this taste 
for reading has generally spent itself in recent fiction or other books 
of the day, or when this taste has been specially mentioned, we prob- 
ably learn that her reading has been restricted to the few Engish 
classics required in the high school course. It is exceedingly desir- 
able that the apprentice be inclined to spend much of her time outside 
the library, for, of course, there is none in it for that purpose, in 
reading as widely and as much as possible, for she needs a wide 
knowledge of books. She will not progress far in this respect in 
three months, but this practice will need to be continued throughout 
her library career. Too often, it is my observation, the apprentice 
contents herself with light recreative reading, stories and magazines. 
She should read as widely as possible, if not studiously, for a knowl- 
edge of many books is very important in the work. This sort of 
reading should not, of course, be allowed to spoil one’s mind for study 
and thorough reading. 

As a matter of fact, however, in the months of apprenticeship, we 
are more concerned with impressing upon the young woman, the value 
of skillful and willing hands in a library. This is almost never 
realized by the applicant, it would seem, and I believe often under- 
rated in the library. But here I feel strongly. So much of the easy 
running of a library, so much of its really effective work depends 
upon skilled hands. For this reason we ask of the applicant for 
apprenticeship, ‘‘What can you do with your hands?’’ Now I think 
it true to a considerable degree that skilled hands are a talent, a gift 
of heaven. like a beautiful voice, but they are also a matter of char- 
acter, of the physical personality, and we are glad to know, a matter 
of training. So I wish to talk about hands. Do not the Scotch have 
the expression ‘‘neat hands?’’ I believe the mental equipment for 
a library worker is more readily found than the painstaking, deft 
hands. If in the first few months, deftness, dexterity. can be learned 
in the process of book repairing, labeling, lettering, class marks, sign 
writing. pamphlet covering, wrapping newspaper files, in the me- 
chanical processes on new books,—cutting leaves, pasting in book 
pockets. shellacking bindings, that young woman can hardly know 
how well she has laid the foundation for other things. Just here I 
am reminded of the wise counsel of a high school principal to the 
promising young student whose application for apprenticeship was 
being considered. It was this, ‘‘Try to make vourself indispensable 
to that library.’’ She did try and she succeeded, for she was later 
employed, and finally took the course in a leading library school. I 
believe the cultivation of the hands to be one of the best ways to 
make oneself ‘‘indispensable to the library.’’ I remember once rec- 
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ommending to a library employee with gifted hands a certain pam- 
phlet on the mending and repair of books. Failing at that time to 
understand how the library regarded that skilled work, she replied 
that she was not interested. I believe as the years rolled on, she 
understood better, recognized her peculiar skill, and was happy in it. 
Could the apprentice and young employee know that this gift is 
afforded scope in a library to become a fine art, that the paste jar, 
brush, mending and labeling materials, give an opportunity for devel- 
oping an art, a truly beautiful craft, not unlike artistic bookbinding, 
she might feel differently about it. The possibilities are as yet 
untried, I believe. Who would not be proud to be skillful in the 
delicate silk repair work done on rare old worm-eaten volumes? The 
many mechanical processes of a library eall for a peculiar skill, and 
here there is opportunity for originality. 

‘*Faithful in that which is least’’ is a fine motto for the appren- 
tice, for practice, precision, accuracy, German painstaking, are ines- 
timable in library work. She should be encouraged to scrutinize her 
work critically, and to be dissatisfied with anything short of perfec- 
tion. The apprentice needs to observe closely. She needs sharp eyes 
for imperfections. 

It happens in a library that there is much dusty, dirty, tedious 
work—work of a character, it would seem, to be done by ‘janitors, 
but, because, as in the case of periodical files, there must be knowl- 
edge of the publishers’ plans for binding, of title-pages, indexes, 
supplements, this cannot be delegated to one who cannot be expected 
to understand these things. Here is an opportunity for an appren- 
tice to get some excellent knowledge of periodicals, although the work 
is too exacting for a beginner. 

The examination of books returned by borrowers, may grow tedious, 
done morning after morning, but this gives an excellent opportunity 
to learn authors and titles, and the general character of the books, 
the sort of knowledge that is needed especially at the lending desk. 
Shelf reading, too, done thoughtfully is a most excellent help to the 
beginner, as is also lending a hand at the inventory. Indeed there 
is no library process which may not be instructive if done thought- 
fully and with a view to making it count in the training. I thor- 
oughly believe in the drill of doing over and over the same thing 
until great facility is acquired. This way comes mastery. 

In the early work there is little chance for originality. The ap- 
prentice is expected to do the work in the manner prescribed. The 
instructor may be assumed to know better how the work should be 
done than the apprentice. The apprentice will sometimes think that 
she can do the thing better in her way, just as many little girls rebel 
at wearing a thimble in the first sewing lessons, but many genera- 
tions of skillful needlewomen have advocated the thimble and we 
place their testimony and work against that of the little girl. Rules 
are for beginners; principles for experienced workers. Later on 
after experience the apprentice may be encouraged to discover new 
and effective ways suited to her own gifts and personality. This 
should be greatly encouraged after the early drill. 

The young worker frequently fails to distinguish between keeping 
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busy and accomplishing results. It is well to emphasize this differ- 
ence. The satisfaction of having finished a task by the close of the 
day instead of leaving over fifteen minutes’ work on it for the fol- 
lowing morning, is worth striving for. This effort, #86, helps toward 
the clearing of one’s desk each night and makes possible the fresh 
start each morning. The endeavor to finish things and to tie the 
ends has a wholesome, exhilarating effect on body, mind, and spirit, 
and the habit cultivated will help to keep one out of the Slough of 
Despond, where the burden of accumulated back work is sure at 
times to plunge one. 

Some years ago I listened to a very remarkably inspiring lecture 
by Dr. A. E. Winship on the theme of Training in Education. I 
have never forgotten how with striking examples he stressed the value 
of knowing a thing in all its details, the mastery acquired by learning 
a business from bottom to top, the actual laboring at all the processes. 
If the worker is of the right sort, no process will be despised. Surely 
the apprentice has before her the opportunity of being that valuable 
and efficient woman who knows where everything is—a very im- 
portant personage, some one has pointed out, in any institution! Her 
Jack-of-all-trades training gives her power beyond belief. The climb- 
ing is slow, but she becomes thoroughly trained. 

The apprenticeship and early years of service pave the way for 
the more expert service, such as fitting the book to the reader, where 
that is desired, making all one’s daily experiences and contacts, inside 
and outside the library, fit into the day’s work. She grows quick 
to see the relations of things and readily gets suggestions from her 
reading and the life about her to apply to her work. 

The opportunity is a wonderfully inspiring one, and leads on and 
on. It takes some vision to recognize it as she works day after day 
in dirty old magazine files, or in cleaning soiled books and mending 
them, but the wonderful opportunity is there. After all very much 
depends on the young woman arart from the training. Given char- 
acter and other essential qualifications, a little guidance, an oppor- 
tunity for practice, and a chance to work things out, there is bound 
to be progress. With the months and years, concerned more with 
the quality of her work than with what she’s paid for it, grow the 
sense of responsibility, tact, and good judgment, a fine sense of loyalty 
and the library spirit, and the all-round, efficient library worker. 


































THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 


By Mrs. Epwarp S. Carter, Liprarian 
Port ArtHuR HigH ScHoo. 


In the administration of public interests, high schools are in their 
infancy ; their development has just begun. They are awakening to 
the knowledge of their rich heritage of possibilities. The next few 
years will witness as much progress in high school development as 
the students of library history witness between the chained volume 
and illuminated manuscript of early libraries and the open shelf and 
printed page of today. The high school is realizing not only its 
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need for broad knowledge of public affairs, and detailed knowledge 
of specific vocational activities, but it is also conscious that it must 
enter upon the field of wide community service. It realizes that it 
is the most logical means of initiating and perfecting organizations 
of the people for educational purposes. In short, it is conscious that 
the school that is an isolated, unrelated institution is disregarding 
the principle that motivated its establishment, ‘‘the building of citi- 
zenship.”’ 

The public school in general has every facility for educational 
activities, but the school library in particular is the mine richest in 
the dynamic power of civic betterment. 

And what is the relation between the high school library and the 
public library of a city? Both are working toward the same end; 
both are an. integral part of the education of that city. Sandwiched 
between the public school and the public library the high school library 
has an unique position. It is a link to fill two great breaches, the 
breach between the cultural training of a school and the practical; 
and the breach between the school and the public library. The edu- 
eation of a child is a civic problem; both institutions are created for 
the betterment of civic conditions. Their relation then should be a 
co-ordinating and correlating of forces. How often do we hear libra- 
rians say, ‘‘Oh, that the school would work with us in building up our 
story hour, or in carrying the books to the children.’’ It is not diffi- 
eult, then, for us to understand the function of the school library. 
The school has the children; the library has the books. The school 
comes in contact with practically every home in the city. It has the 
best possible opportunity to reach the home. The child, who under 
the leadership of a strong children’s librarian in the school becomes 
a book lover, will be a lover of books the remainder of his life. The 
town that has a childhood trained in the use of books as a part of its 
school curricula is the town that will maintain and support the strong- 
est public library. 

The high school library is not only rich in its possibilities of feed- 
ing the public library; it is also blessed in its power of focalizing 
school interests and school enthusiasm. It is the advertising bureau 
of the school. You librarians who understand all the joy of building 
an attractive picture collection; of making beautiful book posters; of 
maintaining interesting bulletin boards; of inspiring children with 
the charm of fascinating stories, can realize the degree of appreciation 
which the high school librarian meets with when her position is an 
‘open sesame”’ to every school room in a city system. You can under- 
stand what a boon are the high school girls of the library training 
class who help administer all work. Their youth and enthusiasm are 
most valuable assets to the librarian encumbered with the vast amount 
of detail work. 

Then again the high school library is important in its power of 
correlating with every other department of the school. It is the 
laboratory of laboratories. It is the room which the manual training 
boys may equip; which the domestic arts girls and agricultural stu- 
dents may help to beautify. Its pictures, maps, stereoptican, and 
current events bulletin boards make history more interesting. Its 
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postal files of architecture, and specimens of every nation’s art are 
a boon to art classes. The cutting and mounting of picture plates are 
a joy to any class in paper sloyd. The literature teacher arises and 
ealls that librarian blessed who can give picture studies i!lustrating 
holiday trees, fruits, animals, ete. The opportunities of the English 
teacher are doubled and even trebled in possibilities. Whole classes 
may be lectured to at a time on the use of reference books. It would 
surprise you to know how much you can teach a class in the grades 
just on the use of dictionaries alone. Very few pupils understand 
the use of biographical dictionaries, atlases, almanacs, handbooks, ete. 
A few lessons with high school classes in the use of Poole’s Index, 
Reader’s Guide, bound periodicals, and encyclopedias are as bread cast 
upon the waters, the returns are multiplied many fold in increased 
efficiency of the pupil. 

And last, but by no means least, is the position of the high school 
library as the social melting pot of the school, and in the town where 
there is no public library, of the entire community. 

At Port Arthur there is as yet no public library erected. The elubs 
of the town have been an important means of extending the influence 
of the library. The librarian is given the year’s program. She divides 
references out to the library squad and they run down the references 
on subjects assigned to various club members. When material is 
called for it is easy to notify one immediately what is in the library 
on a given subject. 

The library training class also may collect all material in the library 
of interest to the debating clubs. Lists and biliographies should be 
compiled, mimeographed, and mailed to club members; also a copy 
should be posted. . 

The weekly story hour is perhaps one of the most important factors 
of the social center work of a library. In this way children are given 
in the most concrete form and in the most interesting manner the 
best that literature has to offer. No single impulse is so mighty as 
the human desire for emulation. Children may here assist the libra- 
rian materially if encouraged to prepare some interesting story to tell 
at the next story hour. 

The town that has Camp Fire and Boy Scouts organizations has 
an increased opportunity open to the library. Many Camp Fire girls 
who veritably detest reading anything but fiction may be led to study 
biography and Indian legends. Boys will read many books recom- 
mended for Scouts in order to receive the reward of their merit marks. 

Then again an annual banauet given to the library squad by the 
librerian may be an important factor of interest. .An annual tea in 
the library at the opening of school where new teachers may meet 
former teachers and both together may see the new books on display 
takes away all fear that the librarian is too busy to give attention to 
the teachers’ needs. Parents’ Day is important in its opportunity for 
library extension. The librarian and her squad acting as reception 
committee may show visitors a vast fund of reference material which 
they are surprised to find. 

In review, then, we see that the high school library is unique in 
position and rich in its opportunties for service. It is an essential 
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correlation of the public library; it is an important focal power for 
advertising and arousing school interest; it is a boon to every depart- 
ment of the school; it is a workshop and laboratory combined. It is 
the social melting pot of the school and the lens that focalizes all the 
rays of interest of the school. 


FIVE MINUTE PAPERS 
REFERENCE WORK AND PERIODICALS 


By E. W. WINKLER, REFERENCE LIBRARIAN THE UNIVERSITY 
or TEXAS LIBRARY 


This subject was assigned to me by the program committee. I 
cannot treat it in a general way more acceptably than many others 
here assembled; I have, therefore, concluded that what the generous 
committee had in mind was some account of reference work as done 
at the University of Texas Library. I shall be brief, and will be glad 
to have questions asked. 

‘*There would have been no battle of New Orleans in 1815 had the 
telegraph then been in operation. Peace had been declared two weeks 
before the battle was fought, but, alas, in New Orleans they did not 
know it.’’ Much duplication of work on the part of students and 
investigators would be saved nowadays if they were aware of what 
has already been done by others. Again their tasks would be greatly 
facilitated if they were in possession of what has previously been 
done. ‘‘In the modern college library the librarian and his staff are 
the time savers for both officers and students. ... They are the 
bibliographical straight line—the shortest path between two points, 
the book and the reader.’’ 

Those who make ammunition, those who transport ammunition, and 
those who fire the ammunition at the enemy are all necessary; one 
could not get along without the other. Likewise the order depart- 
ment, and the catalog department, and the circulation department 
in a library are necessary and interdependent. But the fellows on 
the firing line get the glory.—and the bullets. The loan desk assist- 
ants in the University of Texas Library receive, no doubt, more than 
their share of praise and blame. 

Every student upon entering the University is required to pay a 
library fee of one dollar and to make a deposit of four dollars to in- 
sure the library against misuse of its collections. The presumption 
is that every student will use the library. It is definitely expected 
of him that he acquire a working knowledge of the library’s resources 
with as little delay as possible. The loan desk assistants will cheer- 
fully instruct any one in the use of the card catalog, the periodical 
indexes, ete., but they will not do for the student what he ought to 
learn to do for himself. Much of this instruction, and most of the 
special questions, are passed over to the reference librarian. He is 
expected to possess special skill in discerning the meaning of half- 
stated questions and extensive familiarity with the resources of the 
library. 
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The reference librarian does not necessarily have to know every- 
thing, but he must be able to find everything that may be called for. 
He is not supposed to answer inquiries out of his own vast stores of 
learning, but he must point out an answer written in classic language 
and covering the fewest pages possible ‘‘while you wait.’’ All in- 
quirers are slaves to the printed page; it commands a veneration that 
is astonishing. ‘‘Believe me, Hinnisy,’’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘‘readin’ is 
not thinkin’. It seems like it, and when it comes out in talk some- 
times it sounds like it. It’s a kind of near-thought that looks 
ginooyne to the thoughtless.’’ 

The reference desk has been called the foolish question capital; 
I’m sure, it is more often the point from which research parties set 
out. One never knows what will turn up next. Questions aceumu- 
late while you are away. Sometimes, if the question is a difficult one, 
one may secure an hour or two in which to look into the matter. But 
in all cases the inquirer must go away feeling that he has had a square 
deal. I have found it to work well to have the inquirer accompany 
me to the catalog, periodical index, stack and wherever else the search 
may lead. He is thereby enlisted in the work; in the course of the 
search he will certainly come to the point if he has been vague or 
indefinite before; and much valuable incidental instruction in pro- 
cedure is possible. If what is sought for is found, it can he turned 
over to him at once; if the search is unsuccessful, he knows what effort 
was made. 

When one speaks of periodicals in connection with reference work, 
it seems almost natural to conclude that that small group indexed in 
Reader’s Guide or some other index is meant. For the only period- 
icals that count in reference work are those indexed and those de- 
voted to special subjects. 

The high pressure under which the student works, and the com- 
pactness and brevity of magazine articles, make them his favorite 
reference reading. Besides, the indexing of periodicals not only is 
more elaborate than that of books, but the index is in book form, thus 
making it handier. Not infrequently a single article in a periodical 
is indexed as fully as a book that is twenty times as large. 

Periodical literature ranges on the frontiers of present day knowl- 
edge. ‘‘By the laws of intellectual perspective the things nearest to 
us loom largest in our view.’’ It is in this sense, too, that the state- 
ment of the same writer, though in another place, must be interpreted 
when he says, ‘‘The most valuable [volumes in a library] are those 
with no binding at all,’’ and ‘‘The efficiency of a library is in pro- 
portion to the amount of unbound literature it contains.’’ 

Closely related to periodicals are pamphlets, speeches, government 
documents, ete. Many of them deal with questions of the day. Oth- 
ers are seedlings in the book nursery. There is much invaluable ma- 
terial for the reference librarian here. Much of it is free for the 
asking, if asked for at the right time. 

A library cannot directly subscribe for this material to insure its 
regular receipt as is the case with periodicals. But there are indirect 
means that may be used, such as the book notices in various pericd- 
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icals, the Cumulative Book Index, the Agricultural Index, and the 
Public Affairs Information Service. 

Acquisition, however, is not the only difficulty attending this species 
of literature. How to deal with it after it has been acquired is a 
formidable problem. The cataloguers will thoroughly appreciate that. 
At the University of Texas Library most pamphlets are sent to the 
reference librarian. Such as appear of value are kept in a vertical 
file, arranged by subjects. It does not require much time to deal 
with them in this way, and it does make them useable. 

Pamphlets are loaned for use outside the library. The reference 
librarian keeps a brief record; they are returned to his desk. Some 
are lost, but our losses have not been sufficient to warrant an aban- 
donment of the plan outlined. ee eee a ee 
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CATALOGING "AND CLASSIFICATION FOR SMALL 
LIBRARIES 


By LeNorr Dimmirt, UNIversity or Texas LIBRARY 


It will hardly be profitable to discuss the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the different systems of classification. It is probable that 
most of us here come from libraries where the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication is used, and find that as satisfactory as we would any of the 
well known systems. 

Ordinarily three figures of the Decimal classification are sufficient 
for a library of a few thousand volumes, although there are some sub- 
jects even in a library of this size where a closer classification is bet- 
ter. One of these subjects is description and travel. Then, too, if a 
library is specializing in books on a certain subject the classification 
for that subject will have to be more minute. 

For fiction and biography it is best to use only Cutter numbers; in 
the case of fiction the author number, and of biography the number 
of the person written about with the letter B above it. 

There are always books which are difficult to classify. If the classi- 
fier is unable to settle her doubts by a thorough examination of the 
book, she can often find some specialist who is willing to help her. 
If not, she can consult the State Library Commission (if she is fortu- 
nate enough to be in a state where there is a commission) or the 
nearest cataloger of experience. Then there are the A. L. A. Catalog 
and the A. L. A. Booklist, both of which give classification numbers. 

The last named aids are also helpful in determining subject head- 
ings. Subject headings form one of the most important parts of any 
catalog, even more, perhaps, for that of the small than of the large 
library. One of the things the ecataloger must be careful about in 
making subject headings is to keep them uniform. In order to do 
this it is absolutely necessary to have a good list of subject headings, 
sueh as the A. L. A. list, to check as they are used. 

In fact, uniformity is one of the essentials of a good catalog. There 
are many other things which the cataloger must be consistent. about 
in making her cards besides subject headings. She must have a relia- 
ble set of rules, such as the A. L. A. Catalog Rules, and stick to them. 
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Of course, no set of rules can be followed exactiy, but certain ones 
can be adopted and the cataloger can annotate her book freely in the 
places where she wishes to make changes. A good suggestion made 
by Miss Hitchler in her book on cataloging small libraries is that a 
copy of the rules can be bought in a paper cover if possible, and 
then it can be interleaved when it is bound so that there will be a 
blank page between all the printed pages to be used for notes. 

In a small library the catalog should, of course, be made carefully 
and accurately, but it should be as simple as possible. Some of the 
details considered necessary on the cards of a large library, such as 
the size and the number of pages, may be left off. Too many details 
often lead to confusion anyway. More than once when I have asked 
a reader to bring me the call number from the catalog he has returned 
and proudly handed me a slip correctly filled out, as he thinks, and 
in the place where the call number should be I have found the number 
of pages the book contains. 

The cataloger’s time can be used to a much better advantage in 
analyzing books fully than in putting unimportant details on the 
eatalog cards. It is in the use of analyties, perhaps, that we find the 
greatest point of difference between the catalog of the small and the 
large library. The very fact that the books are few in number shows 
that every item of important information they contain should be made 
avaiable to the reader by means of analyties. 

It is an advantage to buy the Library of Congress printed cards. 
They can be used for a very large proportion of the purchases of 
the average small library. If the cards are ordered by card number, 
the price of the first copy is only $.02 and each copy after the first is 
$.008. Most of the numbers can be easily found as they are given in 
all of the following publications: ‘‘A. L. A. Booklist,’’ ‘‘U. 8S. Cata- 
log of Books in Print in 1912,’’ ‘‘A. L. A. Catalog.’’ and ‘‘Cumula- 
tive Book Index.”’ 


MENDING AND BINDING 


By Marian E. Ports, LiprarRIAN CoLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Just as library problems in a small library must be met differently 
than in a large library, so the problems in a small college library 
must be met differently than in other libraries. The questions of 
mending and binding are two of these problems. 

Everyone agrees that one of the prerequisites for successful mend- 
ing is a knowledge of the makeup of a book. If the mender ean visit 
a bindery, or if she is fortunate enough to be able to experiment in 
binding, she will come to the mending table with increased intelli- 
gence. One of the difficulties at the College of Industrial Arts is a 
lack of this prerequisite. The only assistants in the Library are 
students who each work eight hours a week. Aside from elementary 
and haphazard instruction, they have no preparation. But in spite 
of this, they perform (usually) a variety of feats. One of these is 
mending. 

Because each of the five students cannot be closely supervised in 
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her work, we have established a mending system to assist her. The 
student assistant first to come each day understands that she is to 
mend. Sometimes there will be little of this work for her to do, but 
it is her first duty to investigate the situation. By this means, I do 
not have to remember to direct an assistant to perform this task. 

To facilitate her work, the books to be mended are placed on dif- 
ferent shelves according to their respective ailments. For instance, 
torn leaves have one shelf, loose leaves another. If a book is suffering 
from a complication of diseases, it is placed where it will have a thor- 
ough examination. This division saves a considerable amount of time 
for the assistant, because an inexperienced physician as a general 
thing is slow in detecting symptoms and diagnosing cases. The less 
thinking an untrained person is required to do, the more quickly she 
works. ; 

After having been at C. I. A. a year, I have decided that there are 
advantages to be found in the library of a girls’ school. One of these 
is the reduction in the wear and tear of books. It may be that the 
girls are so closely chaperoned that they find no opportunity for book 
fights. It may be they are just unusually fine girls. At any rate, the 
books live long. Closely connected with this fact is the interesting 
item that the book marking habit has apparently few adherents. Only 
occasionally is it necessary to erase marks or notes. 

One difficulty in repairing books is lack of attention to the proper 
care of the tools. If the mender has only a few pages to tip in, she 
will be inclined to hurry her work without stopping to make sure 
that her tools are in the best condition. It is hard to persuade people 
that paste is most satisfactory when it is of a certain definite con- 
sistency and that a minute spent in bringing it to that consistency 
is well spent. If it is too soft, it dampens the book unnecessarily and 
does not accomplish its purpose. If it is too stiff, it spreads with diffi- 
culty and dries almost before itis applied. 

A good repairer has certain qualifications: neatness and careful- 
ness and attention to detail. In selecting the person to do this work, 
it is well to bear this in mind. 

We are fast discovering that there is almost no business not affected 
by the war. Libraries find that not only are some importations im- 
possible, but they also encounter snags in binding. Three questions 
in binding have been brought about by the war: 

1. If the binding is of leather, wili the American tanned and dyed 
leather prove satisfactory ? 

2. If buckram or cloth is used, will the dye be fast? 

3. In the matter of binding periodicals, will the inferior paper 
wear? It will be difficult to answer these questions for years to come. 

Binding and rebinding in a small college library always causes 
some difficulties. In the first place, if all the books are used extensively 
by the students, it is troublesome to remove even a few books or 
magazines from circulation. Second, books used by classes for ref- 
erence work can hardly be.taken from the shelves until the reference 
work is finished. The only way to meet this situation is to secure 
the lists of books to be used for this work some time before the assign- 
ments are made and then to prepare for the hard wear. 
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Mending and binding require constant thought and attention, and 
as part of the machinery of a library, they should receive proper 
consideration. 


REPORTS 





LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 








LILLIAN GUNTER, LIBRARIAN GAINESVILLE PuBLic LIBRARY 





At our last meeting, you decided on a committee to draft such pro- 
posed amendments to our library laws as might be necessary and 
feasible. Acting under instructions from the house, our president 
appointed me chairman of that committee, with authority to select 
the other members of the committee. 

After due consideration I named the following ladies and gentle- 
men for this work: Mr. Klaerner and Mr. Marron, to represent the 
State Library; Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Winkler, from the University 
Library; Mr. Lewis, to represent our other institutional libraries; 
Miss Ideson and Miss West, to give the point of view of the large city 
libraries; Miss Royall, who, with myself, could speak for the small 
library ; and Mr. George L. Dayton, one of the authors of our present 
county library law. 

All invitations to participate in this work were accepted. The first 
few months were devoted to study, and to eollecting and selecting 
information about library law, from a!l available sources. About the 
first week in February your chairman was able to send to each mem- 
ber of the committee a rough draft of all proposed amendments 
covering the county library law, and a questionnaire covering all 
other points under consideration. Copies of the library laws of 
Massachusetts, New York, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California were secured and studied by various 
members of the committee. An examination of them soon convinced 
us that our problem was peculiarly our own, and could not be solved 
outside of the state. 

A closer investigation proved to us that our basic law is as good 
or better than that of many other states; and that a legislative appro- 
priation to support the state library is just as satisfactory and much 
easier to get than a state tax for that purpose. It was, therefore, 
decided to concentrate the work of the committee on revising our 
present county library law. For, as our state librarian remarked, 
we will be much surer of success in our next legislature, to present 
one clean cut proposition of-a really vital nature, and leave the less 
important rounding out of existing laws that are working fairly well 
as they are to the future. 

This work progressed so slowly, and was so difficult to carry on 
by correspondence, that it was found necessary to call a meeting of 
the committee at Austin for July 17, 18, 19 that matters might be 
more fully discussed and the work in hand more easily given its final 
form. All the committee were present except Miss Ideson, Mr. Wink- 
ler, and Mr. Dayton, who were unavoidably detained. The entire 
staff of the State Library gave us a cordial weleome and made us 
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feel quite at home. Mr. Klaerner was able to put one of the Senate 
reception rooms at our disposal and everything possible was done 
by all the librarians in Austin to forward the work and make our 
stay with them pleasant. Besides the members of the committee, Mr. 
George Mendell of Austin, who had agreed to pass upon the legal 
points involved, Mrs. Fred Fleming, president of the Texas Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Spell, chairman of the legislati've 
committee; Mrs. J. C. Terrell, chairman, and all the members of 
the library extension committee, the members of the Texas Library 
and Historical Commission, and Mr. Al Honneyeutt of Cleburne, 
who had for several years shown a special interest in the work under 
consideration, had been invited to meet with us. 

Mrs. Terrell, Miss Burleson, Mr. Honeyeutt, and Mr. Mendell 
were present at most of the meetings, and offered many interesting 
points for discussion and consideration. 

The work at this meeting was based on a second draft of the pro- 
posed county library law, revised according to the many valuable 
suggestions secured from Mr. Gillis of California, Mr. Windsor of 
Illinois, and Miss Rogan, whose long connection with our state library 
and intimate knowledge of Texas library conditions, rendered her 
advice invaluable. 

After a three days’ session the committee finished its labors, leav- 
ing the bill with Mr. Marron to add the enacting clause, ete., and to 
get legal advice as to its constitutionality. Mr. George Mendell, an 
Austin attorney, and Mr. Nickels of the attorney general’s office 
assisted him in this work, making several minor changes in the 
wording, but pronouncing it as a whole both legally correct and con- 
stitutional. 

Besides the county library bill, which I will present presently for 
your consideration, your committee recommends that every influence 
be brought to bear to secure a more adequate financial support for 
our state library. Lack of funds, and not a bad fundamental law, 
seems to be why the state library so often is compelled to leave undone 
the things it needs to do. With increased interest all over the state 
in publie libraries, it should not be hard by a little concerted action 
to secure an appropriation more commensurate with the needs of a 
first class state library. 

Your committee further advise some sort of action concerning the 
statement of the Carnegie Board, that no more money would be given 
to public libraries in Texas, because several of those already built 
were not supported according to the agreement had with the towns 
in which they were located. This action might have a dual character 
of an investigation and publication of the reasons that have caused 
this non-support of public libraries; and recommendations as to how 
those conditions may be removed and the present deplorable state 
of such libraries be bettered, at the same time removing the stigma 
of bad faith from the fair name of Texas. As a beginning in this 
work of rehabilitation, we recommend for passage through the next 
legislature, an amendment to our present library law prepared by 
Miss West and Mr. Marron in sub-committee, which I will ask Mr. 
Marron to read as part of this report. 
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However, before reading either this or the county library law, we 
of this committee desire to acknowledge all assistance and courtesies 
extended to us. We thank Mr. Gillis, State librarian of California, 
Mr. P. L. Windsor, librarian, University of Illinois, Mr. Wm. D. 
Watson, of the extension division of the State Library of New York, 
the State librarians of Iowa and Massachusetts, Miss Provine of the 
Stanislaus County Library of California, and Miss Rogan of the 
Texas State Library for their generous response to our many and 
varied requests for information, advice, and friendly criticism; we 
thank Mr. Mendell and Mr. Nickels of Austin for their legal assist- 
anee; we thank Mrs.. Terrell, of the Federated clubs. Miss Burleson, 
of the State Library and Historical Commission, Mr. Al. Honeycutt 
of Cleburne, and Mr. Mendell for their interest in our work as 
evinced by their attendance upon our meetings, and for the many 
valuable suggestions obtained from them in the diseussion of the 
work in hand. We thank the State library for a delightful hos- 
pitality that left nothing undone to make our stay in Austin pleasant 
and profitable. We thank all the librarians of Austin for the social 
courtesies and pleasures extended to us; and lastly we thank Dr. 
Carrie Weaver Smith of the Girls Training School in Gainesville for 
the work of making the mimeographed copies of the bill. We will 
now ask Mr. Marron to read the amendment to our present library law. 
[Amendments are not available for publication. | 


REPORT OF THE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


The two most important things accomplished in the way of ex- 
tension work have come as direct results of the efforts of the presi- 
dent of our Association. A library section of the Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association has been established as a result of the president’s 
visit to the teachers’ meeting held at Corpus Christi last year. The 
hearty co-operation of the women’s clubs has been secured as a re- 
sult of the president’s visit to the Federation meeting last year at 
Brownwood. Both of these trips were made out of the president’s 
vacation time, and at the president’s own expense. 

As a result of the co-operation with the women’s clubs, one mem- 
ber of their library committee has made a library survey of her club 
district. This survey was printed in the July issue of Texas Libraries. 
Another member of the Federation library committee sends at her 
own expense to all papers in her district any library article sent her. 
Partly through the efforts of this committee, talks on the library 
law were given at all the six district meetings of the clubs. 

The Handbook has been finished during this year, and after its 
printing, the work of a new committee began. This committee has 
sent news items to the various papers of the State. Following are 
the items: 

The cost of circulating books by various of the larger public 
libraries of the State 

A description of the library map of Massachusetts and a compari- 
son with the condition in Texas 

Rotary clubs and libraries in Texas 

Proposed amendments to the county library law 
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Ten miscellaneous articles have been sent to the larger papers in 
the State. They are as follows: 

Library and the business man, by Miss Potts 

Books which every child should read, by Miss Toombs 

How an English public library differs from an American public 
library, Miss Hanson 

Circulating libraries, by Miss Martin (This was sent to a number 
of country newspapers also.) 

County libraries, by Mr. C. Klaerner 

The library catalogue, by Miss Devine , 

Library classification and arrangement of books, by Miss Devine 

Synopsis of amendments to county library law, by Miss Gunter 

Adventures of a librarian, by Miss Hutchenrider 

Publicity in village libraries, by Miss Goree (Published in the 
Texas Journalist. ) 

Miss Malone also sent in an article on ‘‘Should Schools Have Li- 
braries,’’ by Mr. Stilwell, of the Canyon Normal, and some library 
verses by the English students of the Canyon Normal. These were 
incorporated into our Commission bulletin rather than sent to the 
newspapers. However, I have noticed that at least one set of verses 
has been printed in at least one of the papers. 

All news items, articles, ete., we have sent to the newspapers have 
been published in at least one paper, and some have been published 
in two or more. News items are especially lucky in that all the news- 
papers practically always take them. In order to have better success 
in getting our articles and items taken, we send a mimeographed 
statement, telling the newspapers that theirs is the only paper in the 
city to which the article is being sent. We have tried to reach all the 
daily papers of the State, but we never send the same article to two 
papers in the same town. With one article, we selected only one paper 
in each county to which the article was sent. 

In addition to these news items and the miscellaneous articles, the 
Dallas News ran for us a series of articles, all of which. with one ex- 
ception, were written by librarians out of the State. The Galveston 
News also ran a few of these articles. These articles were later reprint- 
ed in the July issue of Texas Libraries and are as follows: 

The Iowa Library Commission, by Miss Robinson, secretary 

Bird’s-eye View of Utah Libraries, by Miss Downey, State Or- 
ganizer 

The Work of the Missouri Library Association, by A. E. Bostwick 

California County Free Library Service, by J. S. Gillis, State 
librarian 

Work of the American Library Association, by George B. Utley, 
secretary 

Work of the American Library Association Publishing Board, by 
George B. Utley, secretary 

Methods and Equipment the Business World Has Adopted from the 
Library World, by Mr. Fletcher, adapted by C. I. Parker, Library 
Bureau 

The expense of postage, stationery and typing involved in all the 
publicity work done has been borne by the Library Commission. 
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An effort to secure publicity through moving pictures was dropped 
at the outset, as it was early evident that the Association did not have 
the funds. 

The Library Commission has done some publicity work independ- 
ently of the Association publicity work. Perhaps it is not out of place 
to mention some of it. The Commission has had three exhibits during 
the past year, one at the Dallas Fair, a smaller exhibit at the Farm- 
ers’ Congress in Austin, and another smal] exhibit at one of the dis- 
trict meetings of the Mothers’ Congress held in Austin. For all of 
these exhibits, printed information was distributed. At the meeting 
of the Baptists in the Capitol a mimeographed list of books and ar- 
ticles in the Commission Library on the rural church was distributed, 
and the books were displayed in the library. 

The Commission also sent a sample traveling library and a library 
chart to all the district meetings of the Federated Clubs. Mrs. Dib- 
rell, one of the Commissioners, made a talk before the district meet- 
ing of the clubs held at Kingsville. Two mimeographed lists, one, 
a list of books of description and travel in the United States, and a 
list of the books in the National Reading Circle’s Course for Parents. 
were made, and there are still calls for them. 

An effort is being made to make the bulletin, Texas Libraries, more 
and more a publicity medium. Circular letters are sent to all county 
newspapers each quarter describing the contents of that quarter’s 
issue of Texas Libraries. The letter for July was sent to only one- 
half the papers, but it brought at least 18 requests within the State 
for the July issue. While 18 requests is a small number in compari- 
son with the number of circulars sent out, still it is encouraging in 
comparison to previous results. Moreover, the people who read these 
notices gain some information regardless of whether they send for 
the bulletin or not, as the notices are written so as to impart some 
library information. 

The personnel of this year’s extension committee is as follows: 
Octavia F. Rogan, Texas Library and Historical Commission, chair- 
man; Sue Goree, Librarian Extension Library, University of Texas; 
Doris M. Hanson, High School Library, El Paso; Mrs. Mattie C. 
Houston, Corsicana Public Library; Rose Hutchenrider, Waco Public 
Library ; Tennessee Malone, Normal School, Canyon; Marian E. Potts, 
College of Industrial Arts; Helen B. Toombs, Fort Worth Publie Li- 
rary: Marie von Bliicher, Librarian, La Retama Publie Library, Cor- 
pus Christi; Mrs. Nora Key Weems, Librarian, Sherman Publie Li- 
brary. 


MINUTES 
Jos. F. Marron, SECRETARY 


The twelfth meeting of the Texas Library Association was called 
to order by President Elizabeth H. West at the Hotel Galvez, Gal- 
veston, Texas, at 8 p..m., Wednesday, October 11, 1916. Mr. Frank 
C. Patten, librarian of the Rosenberg library of Galveston, gave in 
an informal way the history of the Henry Rosenberg bequest, out of 
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which was established the Rosenberg Library. The president an- 
nounced the appointment of the following committees: Nominations, 
Miss Julia Ideson, Miss Mary C. Gardner, and Miss Rebecca Royall; 
Resolutions, Mr. J. E. Goodwin, Miss Rumana MeManis, Mr. C. 
Klaerner, Mr. E. W. Winkler. The ‘‘Library Who’s Who’’ was 
presented by the entire group present by each person giving his 
name, his library, incidents or reasons why he chose the profession 
of librarian. The address of the president then followed, which 
summed up the activities of the T. L. A., and urged the completion 
of work begun and the help of the Association in solving the Carnegie 
library problem, which was heaviest in Texas. Mr. Goodwin an- 
nounced the bright prospects for the establishment of a library school 
at the University of Texas. The president of the University recom- 
mends it and is including it in the budget for the maintenance of the 
University. 

The morning meeting on October 12 was held in the lecture hall 
of the Rosenberg library and was opened by a paper on ‘‘The Train- 
ing of Apprentices,’’ by Miss Mary Gardner. Discussion was opened 
by Rabbi Cohen, who told of the apprentice system used by libraries 
in Europe, followed by a general discussion. The mutilation of books, 
especially in college libraries, came in for discusion at this meeting. 
The Carnegie library situation in Texas was brought up for discus- 
sion by Mr. C. Klaerner, State Librarian, who presented, his cor- 
respondence with the delinquent Texas libraries and with Mr. James 
Bertram, secretary of the Carnegie corporation. 

The afternoon session was given to a business meeting in which was 
presented a report of the committee on nominations. The following 
nominations were made: Mr. J. E. Goodwin, president ; Miss Rumana 
MeManis, first vice president; Mr. W. P. Lewis, second vice president ; 
Mr. J. F. Marron, secretary; and Miss Pauline McCauley, treasurer. 
The report of the committee on nominations was accepted and the 
officers duly elected. 

Mr. Goodwin presented the report of the committee on resolutions 
as follows: 


Be it resolved, that it is the unanimous sense‘of this meeting that 
a vote of commendation be given the retiring officers of the Associa- 
tion for the fidelity and enthusiasm with which they have devoted 
themselves to the Association’s interest during the past year. 


Be it resolved, that a library school of high standing and with ade- 
quate support be established in connection with the University of 
Texas, as such a school is badly needed at the present time in Texas 
and the Southwest in general and will be an absolute necessity to 
the extension of libraries under the proposed law. 


Whereas, the passing of the County Library Law will lead to the 
organization of many new libraries and the reorganization of some 
now established; therefore, 

Be it resolved, that provisions for a State organizer in connection 
with the Library Commission be made, and that this appointee be a 
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person of technical library training with personal qualifications ex- 
emplified by personality and tact who will contribute towards placing 
all public libraries, whether endowed or otherwise, upon a sound basis. 


Be it resolved, that there be a standing committee of three mem- 
bers with the treasurer of the Association as chairman to act as a 
finance committee for the Association. 


Be it resolved, that the Association heartily endorse the work of 
the special committee on county libraries and those who have co- 
operated with this committee, with reference to the legislation to be 
recommended to the coming session of the Legislature. We especially 
commend the work of Miss Lillian Gunter in her persistent and pains- 
taking endeavor in behalf of this important piece of work. 


Whereas, the librarians in the Southwest so far as represented by 
Texas find it impracticable because of magnificent distances to reach 
meetings of the American Library Association with any degree of 
regularity when held in the east, far west, or the north; therefore, 

Be it resolved, that it be the sense of this Association that this com- 
mittee ask the council of the A. L. A. to consider favorably holding 
the next meeting in a middle western, southern, or southwestern city. 


Whereas, the encouragement of public libraries is one of the duties 
of the Texas Library and Historical Commission; and, 

Whereas, owing to the incomplete reports and inadequate support 
of some of the Carnegie libraries in Texas, the Carnegie Corporation 
threatens to cut off for some time the granting of aid to Texas cities; 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, by the Texas Library Association that the Texas 
Library and Historical Commission be urged to collect complete sta- 
tistics of the income and expenditures of the Carnegie libraries in 
Texas for 1916, and endeavor to influence all who do not grant the 
required support to furnish such support; and that the members of 
the Texas Library Association will heartily support such efforts. 


Be it resolved, that the Texas Library Association extend their 
heartiest thanks and appreciation of the courtesies shown by the 
board of directors, librarian, and staff of the Rosenberg Library, the 
Galveston Commercial Association, the Daily News, Tribune, and 
many individual citizens, who have all combined to make the meeting 
a pleasant and profitable one. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jno. E. Goopwin, Chairman 
Rumana McManis 
C. KLAERNER 
E. W. WINKLER 


The report of the committee on resolutions was adopted. 

The report of the committee on library extension was read by the 
secretary in the absence of the chairman, Miss Octavia F. Rogan. 
The report was adopted as read. 












The evening session was held in the lecture hall of the Rosenberg 
Library. Mr. Carl H. Milam, director of the Publie Library of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, made the principal address to the Association 
upon the topic, ‘‘The Library and Community Service.’’ Following 
the address an informal reception was held for the members of the 
Association by the trustees and staff of the Rosenberg Library. 

The morning session of October 13 was devoted to county libraries. 
Miss Lillian Gunter, Gainesville, presented the report of the commis- 
sion on library legislation. The draft of the county library bill to 
be presented to the Thirty-fourth Legislature for enactment was con- 
sidered section by section, and changes suggested. Mr. C. Klaerner 
discussed the attitude of the rural population towards such a bill. Miss 
Margaret Calfee, librarian of the University Medical School, told 
of the methods of the Brumback Library of Van Wert County, Ohio. 
The report of the legislative committee was adopted as presented. 
Motion also adopted that the legislative committee be continued with 
power to make any changes for the improvement of the county li- 
brary bill. 

Miss West announced that Single Tax material for the coming in- 
terscholastic debates could be secured from Mr. Wm. A. Black, exeeu- 
tive secretary of the Single Tax League of Texas, San Antonio. Upon 
motion adopted, secretary was instructed to write a letter of greeting 
to the library section of the State Teachers’ Association. The pro- 
gram was advanced to shorten the afternoon session and the gen- 
eral subject, ‘‘Small Libraries,’? was taken up. Miss Julia Ideson 
discussed the ‘‘Organization and Equipment’’ of small libraries, in 
which she argued for the librarian and books first, followed later by 
the building. ‘‘Book Selection’? was presented by Miss Rebecea 
Royall of Cleburne, followed by a general discussion. The newly 
elected treasurer of the Association announced the appointment of 
Mr. E. W. Winkler and Miss Martha Schnitzer as members of the 
financial committee. 

The history of the Houston Lyceum and the beginning of the Car- 
negie Library at Houston was told in a brief way by Mrs. Adelle 
B. Loosean. 

The final session of the meeting continued the general topic of 
‘*Small Libraries’? begun in the morning session. Miss Lenore Dim- 
mitt presented a paper on ‘‘Cataloging and Classification.’’ General 
discussion ensued upon cataloging in which schemes were suggested 
to take the place of the card eatalog. A variety of ideas was pre- 
sented, but no practical solution was offered. ‘‘Reference Work and 
Periodicals’’ was told in a paper by Mr. E. W. Winkler, with a dis- 
cussion led by Mr. W. P. Lewis. 

Mrs. Edward S. Carter, librarian of the High School of Port Arthur, 
wrote a very able paper on the subject, ‘‘The High School Library 
and Its Possibilities,’’ which was read in her absence by the secretary. 
The paper presented an unlimited amount of possibilities for the 
high school library. ‘‘Binding and Mending’’ was the subject of a 
paper by Miss Marian Potts, librarian of the College of Industrial 
Arts. The exchange of telephone directories among libraries in Texas 
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was urged by the president as aid in reference work. A short dis- 
cussion on the use of public documents for reference was led by Mr. 
J. F. Marron, followed by Mr. W. P. Lewis. Miss Margaret Gutherie 
opened up the general discussion of library budgets by presenting 
the amounts used for salaries, book funds and maintenance of the 
Corsicana Publie Library. 

Motion was made and adopted instructing the secretary to write a 
letter of thanks to Mrs. Rosenberg for the plates presented as souve- 
nirs to the Association members. 

The treasurer’s report was submitted by Miss Margaret Schnitzer 
as follows: 








Receipts 
Balance—December 27, 1915—By check............. $ 95.13 
By membership dues—Annual.....................- 14.10 
By membership dues—Institutional................. 20.00 
$129.23 
Expenditures 
Envelopes and membership receipts................. $ 3.60 
ED. £652 veea dbase enudeeseds Uses ees 1.00 
$ 4.60 
Balance in bank, August 31, 1916.............. $124.63 
Receipts for 1916-17 
By membership dues—Annual...................... $ 4.00 
RS TEN HM OUND ee oe oil cb a Seki Cxeecevecs $128.63 


Respectfully submitted, 
MarTtTHA SCHNITZER, 


Treasurer. 
Final adjournment. 


MINUTES, LIBRARY SECTION, TEXAS STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


FIRST SESSION 


The library section of the Texas State Teachers’ Association met 
in the Sunday school room of the Presbyterian Church, Taylor Street. 

In the absence of the chairman, Mr. J. E. Goodwin, of Austin, and 
the secretary, Miss Elizabeth West, of San Antonio, the meeting was 
ealled to order at 3 p. m. by Mrs. J. C. Terrell, chairman, pro tem, 
Miss Bertha Jackson acting secretary. 

The discussion of the subject, ‘‘Conditions in Texas High School 
Libraries,’’ led by Miss Laura Alexander, of Dallas, was most inter- 
esting. Miss Alexander stressed these points: 1. Training necessary 
and how best obtained; 2. Kinds of hooks needed; 3. Relation of the 
publie library to the school library. The necessity for making a cer- 
tain amount of library training requisite for a teacher’s certificate 
was urged. Mrs. Scheuber pleaded for a better acquaintance on the 
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part of teachers with children’s books. In a few cities supplementary 
books are sent to the schools by the public library. In all places where 
public libraries exist some effort is made to assist in this way. Until 
the schools are ready to recognize by giving credit, by providing funds 
and time for this work, little headway is expected. 

In this connection, a committee, composed of Miss Alexander, of 
Dallas; Mrs. Scheuber, of Fort Worth; Mrs. Carter, of Port Arthur; 
Miss Potts, of Denton, and Mrs. McCracken, of Denton, was asked 
to draw up resolutions to be presented to the Association as to the 
sense of this meeting in regard to the matter of library instruction in 
State schools. 

Miss Potts of the College of Industrial Arts made an inspirational 
talk on. the work of State colleges in the library field. Her discus- 
sion embodied the points of, 1. Introduction of pupils to content and 
use of library; 2, Extension work; 3. Instruction of teachers in re- 
gard to library helps by way of assisting them to be of most help to 
children in the selection and use of books; 4. Selection. of a model 
library as a guide to teachers in selecting books for a public school 
library. 

Others on the program not being present, the meeting was turned 
into an informal round-table on a variety of subjects of interest to 
this section. Mrs. Terrell presented the matter of the County Free 
Library Bill which provides for an increase in the limit of taxation 
providing funds for libraries, and a higher standard of qualifications 
for county librarian. 

After further discussion of subjects of interest and importance to 
library work in schools, the meeting adjourned to meet Friday morn- 
ing at 9:30 at the First Presbyterian Church, 515 Taylor Street. 

BERTHA JACKSON: 
Acting Secretary. 


SECOND SESSION 


The library section met in its second session at 10 o’clock, De- 
eember 1, in the First Presbyterian Church, Mr. Goodwin in the chair. 
Those present had, for the most part, not attended the meeting of 
the previous day. Since Miss Goree, Miss Harrison, and Mr. Stock- 
ard, who were to have appeared on the first program, were present, 
they were asked to present their topics. 

Miss Harrison, of Austin, spoke on the subject of the work of high 
school libraries in other states, pointing to a development of a stand- 
ard high school library. This would show, 1. A trained librarian; 
1. A co-operation between faculty and librarian; 3. An adequate 
annual appropriation; 4. A course of required reading; 5. A course 
in the use of reference books. 

As a member of the State Department of Education, Mr. L. V. 
Stockard reported the work of that department in developing school 
libraries. He spoke of the aid given teachers in book selection through 
their bulletin No. 5 of the requirement of an annual expenditure of 
at least $350 on the part of all schools asking to be placed in the first 
class, and reported that their efforts had resulted in $15,000 worth 
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of books being added to libraries of small Texas schools within the 
year past. 

The work of the Department of Extension of the State University 
was explained by Miss Goree, its representative. She spoke of the 
help they were giving through the mails by supplying books, by 
guiding through books the classification and cataloging of small 
libraries and by sending out book lists, ete. 

Mr. Goodwin brought up for discussion the question as to whether 
the University of Texas Library should circulate its books freely 
through the State to private parties not students. Mr. Jones of Mid- 
land College favored its use by smaller institutions and clubs as cen- 
ters of distribution, while others believed that the University, belong- 
ing to all the people, should let all the people make use of any of its 
equipment which could be placed within their reach. Mr. Goodwin 
did not state his position. 

Mrs. Carter, of Port Arthur, read a paper on ‘‘Relation of School 
Libraries to the New Educational Movement.’’ She drew her facts 
from the operations of her own library, showing that a real high 
school library is an aid to each phase of school life and educational 
development. Its help in vocational guidance, in public speaking 
and debate were stressed. The work of her library training class was 
deseribed in detail. 

‘‘The Publie Library as an Agency in Furthering the Work of the 
Publie Schools’’ was the subject discussed by Mrs. Scheuber, of Fort 
Worth. She described the plan of lending collections of books to 
schools, and showed the further activities of the Fort Worth Public 
Library to include the conducting of several story hours, the lending 
of pictures to schools, and the providing of museum displays for 
school children. Mrs. Scheuber made the comment that she had met 
with little desire on the part of the schools to make use of the ad- 
vantages offered by the public library. 

The Library Section passed a resolution commending the work of 
the State Department of Education, and arranged for a committee 
to draw up resolutions concerning the County Library Law. 

In regard to a question as to whether it was the sense of the body 
to join in an organization of a Southern branch of the A. L. A., as 
suggested by a Washington, D. C., librarian, it was agreed that this 
was not desirable. 

In accordance with Mrs. Scheuber’s suggestion, it was decided that 
the chairman arrange that the library section of the State Teachers’ 
Association meet next year in the public library of the convention 
city. 

Officers for the following year were elected, Miss Elizabeth West of 
San Antonio being made president, and Mrs. Carter of Port Arthur, 
secretary. 

The meeting adjourned at 12 o’clock. 


Auice S. Harrison, 
Acting Secretary. 














